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FOREWORD 
This  analysis  of  the  commercial  policies  of  Argentina  and  its  trade 
relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  1929-38,  is  one  of 
a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America.   Part  I  deals  with  the 
trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  individual 
Latin  American  co\intries,  and  peo't  III  with  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities.  Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of  the  Latin  American 
area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  an  examination  of  the  toteuL  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the 
world  and  with  the  Ifaited  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including  those  arising  out  of 
the  present  Europ«an  war.  Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  sur- 
rey of  the  commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20 
Latin  American  republics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition, 
and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of 
Imports.   Each  section  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the 
Thiited  States  with  the  particular  country.    Part  III  deals  individu- 
ally with  approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities; 
for  each  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  cotintrles  covered  in  part  II  of  thie  rejwrt  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  >  Argentina 
do.   2.  -  Bolivia 
do.   3.  -  Brazil 
do.   4..  -  Chile 
do.   5.  -  Colombia 
do.   6,  -  Ecuador 
do.   7.  -  Paraguay 
do.   8.  -  Peru 
do.   9.  -  Uruguay 

do.  10.  -  Venezuela 

do.  11,  -  Costa  Rica 

do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 

do,  13.  -  Guatemala 

do.  H.  -  Honduras 

do.  15.  -  Hicaragua 

do.  16.  -  Panama 

do.  17.  -  Mexico 

do.  18,  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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ARGENTINA 


SECTION  1.  -  ARGENTINA 

Argentina  -  A  Description 
Physical  characteristics. 

Argentina,  the  second  largest  country  of  Latin  America,  occupies 
practically  all  of  the  southern  section  of  South  America  east  of  "Wlo 
Andes.   It  extends  approximately  2,300  miles  north  and  south,  has  a 
maximum  width  of  about  900  miles,  and  a  coast  line  of  more  than  1,600 
miles.   The  total  area  -  1,078,000  square  miles  -  is  approximately 
eruivalent  to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi River,  plus  Louisiana  and  Texas.   Argentina  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  on  the  northeast  by  Uruguay  and  Brazil, 
and  on  the  west  by  Chile. 

Except  for  the  mountainous  western  area,  Argentina  is  in  large 
part  a  coicitry  of  lowlands  which  vary  considerably  in  their  physical 
characteristics.   The  country  may  be  divided  into  four  principal 
regions. 

The  central  "Pnjnpa"  is  the  best  ioiov^n  and,  economically,  the  most 
important  area  of  Argentina.   This  region  is  a  treeless  plain,  with 
deep  rich  soil,  and  embraces  the  best  agricultural  land  in  South 
America.   It  is  here  that  most  of  Argentina's  cereals,  flaxseed,  and 
livestock  are  grownj  moreover,  it  is  in  this  region  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  country's  manufacturing  is  concentrated. 

The  subtropical  plain  of  the  north  is  chiefly  a  low  lying  coun- 
try, much  of  it  swampy  and  very  warm,  and  part  of  it  heavily  wooded. 
It  embraces  the  territories  of  the  Chaco,  Formosa,  and  Mislones,  as 


well  as  the  provinces  of  Salta,  Tucuman,  Santiago  del  Estero, 
Corrientes,  and  part  of  Santa  Fe.   The  principal  products  of  the 
region  are  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  and  oU-bearing  seeds,  yerba  mate, 
and  quebracho.   This  section  has  the  advantage  of  diversified  pro- 
duction and  possesses  abundant  natural  resources. 

The  Andean  region  covers  the  extensive  area  of  western  Argentina. 
The  principal  economic  activity  of  this  area  is  agriculture,  most  of 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  in  the  valleys  and  foot^ 
hills  east  of  the  Andes.   The  large  wine  producing  area  is  centered 
in  the  Province  of  Mendoza. 

The  Patagonian  region  includes  all  of  the  area  from  the  Rio  Negro 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent.   The  region  is  largely 
semiarid,  and  the  principal  industry  is  sheep-grazing.   Rising  from 
a  narrow  coastal  plain,  it  extends  westward  in  a  series  of  plateaus 
varying  in  altitude  between  300  and  1,600  feet,  although  at  points  it 
has  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.   At  the  extreme  tip  of  the  continent 
is  barren  and  bleak  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Because  of  its  great  length  and  its  different  altitudes,  the 
clljnate  of  Argentina  varies  considerably.   With  the  exception  of  an 
area  of  some  31,000  square  miles  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  Argentina  lies 
within  the  South  Temperate  zone,  with  January  the  warmest  month  and 
June  and  July  the  coolest.   The  Chaco  rogion  of  the  north  has  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  73°F.j  in  the  arid  region  of  the  northwest  the 
temperature  sometimes  reaches  118°F.,  while  one  of  the  coldest  points 
in  the  country,  located  west  of  Santa  Cruz,  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
32°F. 


The  Pampa  enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  with  the  mean  temperature 
ranging  flx>m  74.°F.  in  January  to  ^9°F,  in  June  and'iUiy.   The  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  permits  outdoor  grazing  and  field  work  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  growing  season  ranges  from  300  days  in  the  north  to 
lAO  days  in  the  south.   The  annual  average  rainfall  is  63  inches  in 
the  northern  Chaco  region  and  16  inches  in  the  southern  Patagonia 
region.   In  the  Pampa,  where  in  general  the  rainfall  is  adequate  for 
cxiltivation  and  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year,  it  averages 
38  inches.   The  west  central  region  has  an  annual  average  rainfall  of 
from  3  to  3J,  inches. 
Population. 

According  to  the  first  census  -  that  of  1869  -  the  population  of 
Argentina  was  1,830,000.   By  the  end  of  the  century  is  was  ^.,607,000, 
and  the  census  of  19U  showed  a  total  of  7,885,000.   In  1939,  the 
popiolation  was  estimated  to  be  12,958,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  60 
percent  in  the  period  1914--39* 

The  density  of  population  in  1939  was  12  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  but  vast  tracts  in  Patagonia  have  a  population  which  does  not 
exceed  2  persons  to  the  square  mile.   Sixty  percent  of  the  Argentine 
population  is  xurban,  more  than  28  percent  being  in  greater  Buenos 
Aires  alone.   Two- thirds  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  the 
provinces  of  Buonos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  Cordoba,  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, yet  these  political  subdivisions  represent  only  slightly  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  area.   The  Argentine  population  -  probably 
the  most  homogeneous  of  South  America  -  is  composed  of  about  77  percent 


native  bom  persons  of  European  extraction,  20  percent  European  by 
birth,  and  3  percent  native  Argentineans  with  traces  of  Indian  or  non- 
Caucasian  blood. 

Between  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  Independence  and  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  was  virtually  no  immigration  into  Argentina, 
Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  flow  of  European  immigration  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  its  vicinity  began.   In  the  70  years  1858-1928,  5,7-40,000 
immigrants,  over  three-fourths  of  whom  were  Italian  and  Spaniards, 
entered  Argentina.   After  1923  the  proportion  of  Italians  and 
Spaniards  declined  and  that  of  other  nationalities,  notably  Poles,  in- 
creased.   In  the  period  1921-29,  inclusive,  2,^28,713  immigrants 
entered  Argentina  and  1,580,462  persons  departed,  leaving  a  net  gain 
for  the  9  years  of  848,251,  or  a  yearly  average  net  gain  of  94.,250, 
Part  of  the  emigration  may  be  attributed  to  the  repatriation  of  persons 
who  have  achieved  a  degree  of  financial  independence,  but  the  seasonal 
migration  of  laborers  from  Eiirope  to  Argentina  has  also  been  a  factor. 
The  harvest  seasons  in  southern  Europe  and  Argentina  being  reversed, 
there  has  been  a  heavy  annual  movement  of  agricultural  laborers  both 

to  and  out  of  Argentina, 

2J 

Natural  resources  and  economy. 

The  total  area  of  Argentina  is  approximately  689  million  acres. 
In  spite  of  the  rapid  e3q)ansion  of  agriculture,  only  about  10  percent 

l/  Bunge,  A,  E.,  Composicion  Racial  de  Nuestra  Poblacion,  in 
Revista  de  Economia  Argentina,  Tomo  XXXVIII,  No.  24B,  Febrero  1939, 
p.  36. 

2/  For  a  further  discussion  of  certain  Argentine  agricultm:al, 
pastoral,  and  forest  products,  see  part  III  of  this  report. 


of  this  GLZ>ea  is  now  cultivated.  Of  the  remainder^  ^6  percent  Is  la 
pasture y  18  percent  is  In  forested  regions,  and  26  percent  is  clasBi^ 
fied  as  improductive  land,  or  as  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Wi'Ui 
the  extension  of  irrigation,  drainage,  and  transportation  facilities, 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  Argentine  area  could  be  adapted 
to  agriculture  and  grazing,  and  nearly  one-fourth  is  especially  suited 
to  the  growing  of  cereal  crops. 

The  forested  regions  of  Argentina  embrace  over  123  million  acres^ 
and  include  choice  hardwoods  and  certain  woods  utilized  for  tanning, 
dyeing,  and  medicinal  purposes.   Quebracho,  irith  its  high  tannin  con- 
tent, is  the  most  valuable  single  forest  product,  and  the  only  one  ex- 
ported.  About  80  percent  of  the  world*  s  supply  of  this  wood  is  in 
Argentina* 

With  the  exception  of  petx>oleim,  there  is  no  mineral  production 
of  great  importance  in  Argentina.    Althotagh  minerals  are  not  irtiolly 
lacking,  their  remoteness  and  the  absence  of  adequate  transportatiou 
facilities  make  their  immediate  development  improbable.   Host  of  the 
oil  wells  now  in  operation  are  close  to  the  sea  (CcMBodoro  Rivadaria), 
and  are  strategically  located;  other  potentially  important  fields 
are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Argentina.   There  is  practically 
no  production  of  iron  and  coal  -  materials  vital  to  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation  -  and  Argentina  has  become  the  chief  coal  importing 
country  of  South  America. 

Ajyj^yul-^vff^ .  -  Because  of  its  topography  and  climate,  Argentina 
has  a  diversified  agricultural  economy;  the  country  is  less  dependent 
i/  Silver  production  in  1939  was  estimated  to  be  4  million  ounces. 


\xpaa.   the  export  of  a  single  coinmodit7  or  a  very  few  commodities  than 
are  most  other  Latin  American  countries.   MoreovBr,  since  Argentina 
lies  largely  in  the  temperate  zone,  its  range  of  agricxiltural  pro- 
duction is  different  from  that  of  most  other  Latin-American  republics. 
Of  all  the  Latin  American  countries,  Argentina  has  an  agricultural 
economy  most  closely  resembling  that  of  the  United  States.   The  most 
important  crops  produced  in  Argentina  are  wheat,  flaxseed,  com,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye. 

Iheat  is  the  leading  Argentine  agricultural  crop.   Argentina 
accounts  'for  four-fifths  of  all  'Latin  American  wheat  production,  and 
is  the  only  country  of  Latin  America  in  which  wheat  growing  is  an  im- 
portant farm  enterprise,  and  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  production 
is  exported.  I&a:  wheat  region  stretches  from  the  Province  of  Cordoba 
to  the  western  and  southern  pfcrts  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires; 
the  wheat  crop  also  forms  a  part  of  the  system  of  mixed  farming  in 
the  Province  of  Santa  Fe. 

Argentina  is  the  largest  flaxseed  producing  country  in  the  world, 
customarily  accounting  for  about  one-half  of  the  world  total;  produc- 
tion occurs  chiefly  in  the  Parana  River  Basin.   Approximately  90  per- 
cent is  exported,  and  Argentina  usually  accounts  for  four-fifths  of 
the  world  trade  in  flaxseed. 

Argentina  is  the  leading  corn-growing  country  of  Latin  America, 

with  an  anntaal  production  of  from  200  to  4-00  million  bushels.   It  is 

also  the  principal  world  exporter  of  com,  and  in  the  period  1933-37 

3/  Argentina  is  also  a  vej^  lar^e  producer  of  pastoral  products.  A 
discussjLon _oif  these  m^^  found  on  p.  7. 


supplied  about  three-fourthe  of  the  total  quantity  entering  inter- 
national trade.   The  production  and  export  of  barley  and  oats  are  also 
important,  and  Argentina  usvially  ranks  as  one  of  the  world »s  leading 
exporters  of  these  crops. 

Besides  cereals  and  flaxseed,  several  other  crops  are  important 
elements  in  the  Argentine  economy.   In  the  Province  of  Tucuman, 
sugar,  usiialiy  sufficient  to  meet  the  cotmtry's  needs,  is  cultivated 
and  milled,  while  in  Mendoza  the  vineyards  supply  grapes  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  wine  consumed  in  Argentina.   In  recent  years  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  the  prodxxction  of  several  fruits, 
especially  grapes,  pears,  and  applesj  in  1933,  car  loadings  of  pears 
were  estimated  at  2,698,  as  compared  \Tith  670  in  1933.   Among  other 
important  Argentine  agricultural  crops  are  cotton,  alfalfa,  and 
tobacco. 

Pastoral  industries.  -  Although  livestock  are  raised  in  most 
parts  of  Latin  America,  Argentina,  because  of  its  many  advantages  in 
climate  and  in  natural  pasturage,  early  became  the  primary  source  of 
Latin  American  exports  of  meat.   Until  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Argentine  livestock  industry  consisted  of  herds 
of  wild  cattle,  hunted  for  tallow  and  hides,  and  at  that  time  Argen- 
tine economy  was  predominantly  pastoral.   From  1850  vtntil  the  late 
1880 's  sheep  were  more  important  than  cattle.   In  the  period  1872-80, 
nearly  95  percent  of  Argentine  exports  were  products  of  pastoral  in- 
dustry, but  by  I89O,  because  of  the  greater  growth  in  the  exports  of 
cereals,  pastoral  products  accounted  for  only  60  percent  of  all  ex- 
ports.  In  1938,  only  46  percent  of  Argentine  exports  (in  terms  of 
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ralue)  oonalsted  of  prodiicts  of  pastoral  Industrj.   This  decline  In 
percentage  of  exports  occurred  notwithstanding  a  large  increase  In  the 
actual  volume  of  exports  of  pastoral  prod\icts* 

The  development  of  refrigeration  after  1870  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  Argentine  livestock  Indus trjy  which  grew  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
first  refrigerated  shljaaents  were  made  in  1877;  in  1900  artificial 
refrigeration  was  applied  to  volume  shipments  of  beef,   Tihen  the 
markets  of  Europe  were  opened  to  Argentine  oeef ,  large  quantities  of 
Bxdtish  and  United  States  capital  flowed  to  Argentina  for  investment 
in  the  meat  packing  industry^  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  large 
chilling  and  freezing  plants  (frigorlficos).   By  1928,  nearly  3 
million  cattle  and  calves  were  being  processed  annually  in  these 
Argentine  plants. 

Cattle  are  raised  in  most  parts  of  Argentina,  but  chiefly  in  the 
provinces  of  Buenos  Aires^  Santa  Fe,  Qitre  Rios,  Corrlentes,  and 
Ck>rdoba,  and  in  a  small  part  of  the  territory  of  La  Faiap&,      In  these 
areas  the  land  is  level  and  fertile,  the  climate  is  mild,  and  rainfall 
is  plentiful.   To  a  great  extent  the  success  of  Argentina  as  a  cattle 
producing  country  has  resulted  from  improved  pastures,  especially  from 
the  cultivation  of  alfalfa,  which  yields  from  3  to  4,  crops  a  year 
without  irrigation.   Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  market  steers  fed 
on  alfalfa  a  year  earlier  than  those  fed  on  native  grasses.   In  1937, 
there  were  more  than  33  million  head  of  cattle  in  Argentina,  as  com- 
pared with  an  estimated  13  million  head  in  1875,  and  Argentina  st^plied 
about  one-4ialf  of  the  world  exports  of  beef,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  exports  of  canned  beef. 


As  a  sheep-grazing  covaxtrj,   Argentina  Is  exceeded  only  by  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Soviet  Union.   ITie  number  of  sheep  In  Argentina  In- 
creased during  the  colonial  period  and  during  most  of  the  nineteenth 
centiury,  reaching  a  peak  of  74.  million  head  in  1895.   Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  grad\ial  decrease,  reflecting  in  part  a  shift  from 
pastoral  to  agricultural  activity,  and  in  part  a  shift  from  sheep 
raising  to  beef  cattle  raising.   Sheep  raising  is  now  largely  con- 
centrated in  Patagonia  and  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Pampa.   In, 
1937  Argentina  supplied  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  mutton  and  nearly 
one-tenth  of  all  the  v/ool  entering  international  trade. 

In  the  production  of  goats,  Argentina  is  the  second  ranking  coun- 
try of  Latin  America,  being  surpassed  only  by  Brazil.   In  1930  the 
number  of  goats  in  Argentina  was  5 > 657, 000,  but  the  census  of  1937 
indicates  a  reduction  tcj  4> 876, 000.   Hog  raising  is  becoming  fairly 
important  in  Argentina,  but  production  of  pork  at  present  is  chiefly 
for  the  domestic  market. 

Maflufacturinfi;.  -  Argentina  is  the  leading  manufacturing  country 
of  Latin  America.   Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  pursuits  accounted  for  most  of  the  Argentine 
production.   But  in  the  years  preceding  the  World  lYar  of  191A-18  a 
considerable  industrial  development  took  place,  especially  in  the  pro- 
cessing of  foodstuffs  and  the  fabrication  of  nondxirable  consumer  pro- 
ducts.  During  the  World  Vvar,  inability  to  obtain  supplies  of  many 
commodities  formerly  imported  resvilted  in  the  establishment  of  numerous 
industries,  some  of  which  continued  to  be  important  after  the 
Armistice. 
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The  most  rapid  industrial  e:q>an8ion  in  Argentina,  however,  has 
t.aken  place  since  1931.   During  the  depression  manufactiiring,  im- 
pelled by  the  contraction  of  export  markets  for  agricultural  and 
pastoral  products,  and  aided  by  increased  import  duties,  the  de- 
preciation of  the  peso,  and  exchange  and  quota  controls,  expanded 
greatly  in  volume  of  output  and  in  the  variety  of  commodities  pro- 
duced.  In  1937,  nearly  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the  total  Argen- 
tine industrial  output  was  accounted  for  by  the  Federal  District, 
and  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.   Other  industrial  provinces  with 
shares  of  the  total  value  of  industrial  output  in  1937,  sre  Santa  Fe, 
(9  percent),  Cordoba  (nearly  4  percent),  Tucuman  (2.5  percent),  Men- 
doza  (1.8  percent),  Entre  Rios  (1.8  percent),  and  Chaco  (1.3  percent), 

Argentina  now  manufactures  a  great  variety  of  products,  in- 
cluding cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  textiles,  wheat  flour,  siagar,  wine, 
beer,  and  other  beverages,  vegetable  oils,  preserved  and  canned  goods, 
miscellaneous  foodstuffs,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  soap,  perfumes,  jute 
and  hemp,  rope,  shoes,  leather,  tanning  materials,  hats,  fabricated 
iron  and  steel  products,  copper  vdre  and  cable,  ceramic  products, 
glass,  cement,  fumittire,  paper,  electrical  appliances,  tires,  rubber 
products,  paints,  varnishes,  lubricating  oils  and  greases,  drugs  and 
chemical  prodixcts,  electric  light  bxilbs,  batteries,  radios,  and  phono- 
graph records. 

The  assembly  of  automobiles  is  also  an  important  industry; 
approximately  foiar  out  of  five  cars  and  three  out  of  four  trucks  sold 
in  Argentina  are  assembled  within  the  coxmtry.   Textile  production 
has  increased  markedly  in  recent  years;  it  is  estimated  that  in  1936 
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domeetic  production  furnished  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  woolen 
cloth,  two- thirds  of  the  linen,  and  one- third  of  the  cotton  cloth  con- 
sumed TriLthin  the  country.   In  1937  there  were  approxiiaately  320,000 
cotton  spindles  and  2^^0,000  woolen  spindles  in  Argentina,  and  in  that 
year  the  first  rayon  yam  mill  was  established. 

According  to  the  Argentine  Indus trit^l  census  of  1935,  approxi- 
mately 544., 000  persons  were  then  employed  in  industry,  an  increase  of 
42  percent  over  the  number  so  employed  in  1914 •   In  the  seme  period 
the  total  popiilation  of  Argentina  increased  57  percent  and  the  gross 
value  of  production  79  percent  (from  1,823  million  pesos  to  3,265 
million  pesos).    According  to  the  1937  industrial  census  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  industry  had  risen  to  642,000,  and  the 
gross  value  of  output  (including  electric  power)  from  3,458  million 
pesos  in  1935  to  4,708  million  pesos.   Argentine  industry,  however, 
consists  principally  of  small  establishments;  in  1937  there  were 
only  47  factories  in  the  country  employing  more  than  1,000  workers, 
and  most  of  these  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  and 
meats,  or  in  the  assembly  of  automobiles.   Of  the  49,311  indxistrial 
establishments  listed  in  1937,  96  percent  employed  fewer  than  51  men, 
and  73  percent  fewer  than  6  men. 


^  Adjusted  to  comparable  bases  for  both  years. 
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The  Foreign  Trade  of  Argentina 
The  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
countiy  of  Latin  America.   Exports  in  1933,  which  were  valued  at 
1,A00  million  paper  pesos  (416  million  dollars),  accounted  for  about 
24.  percent  of  the  value  of  all  Latin  American  exports,  and  for  approx- 
imately 31  percent  of  those  from  South  American  coui:i tries.   In  1938 
Argentina  took  nearly  30  percent,  by   value,  of  total  Latin  American 
imports  and  about  37  percent  of  all  imports  into  the  10  South  American 
countries,  the  Argentir^e  import  trade  for  that  year  amounting  to  1,4.61 
million  paper  ^eso9=/  (4^29  million  dollars) . 

Argentine  exports  customarily  exceed  imports.   In  1938,  however, 
imports  exceeded  exports  by  14  million  dollars.-^   The  decline  in  ex- 
ports in  that  year  was  caused  by  crop  failures,  the  greater  fall  in 
lorices  of  Argentine  principal  exports  than  in  prices  of  its  imports,  and 
the  lessened  demand  for  certain  Argentine  export  commodities.   Pre- 
liminary reports  indicate  that  in  1939  there  was  an  export  balance  of 
232  million  paper  pesos  (70  million  dollars) ,  and  in  the  first  4  months 
of  1940,  an  export  balance  of  82  million  paper  pesos  (27  million  dol- 
lars) . 
Argentine  commercial  policy. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  has  been  greatly  influenced  in 
recent  years  by  a  rigid  exchange  control  system  (in  effect  since 


l/  "Real"  values.   For  a  discussion  of  "real"  and  "tariff"  values 
see  pp.  12  and  13.   For  the  years  1929-32,  Argentine  statistics  were 
recorded  in  gold  pesos.   After  1932  they  v/ere  recorded  in  paper  pesos. 
In  this  report,  statistics  for  the  period  1929-32  have  been  converted  to 
paper  pesos.   One  gold  peso  is  equivalent  to  2.2727  paper  pesos. 

2/  On  the  basis  of  "tariff  values,  the  import  balance  in  1938  was 
slightly  over  1  million  dollars. 
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October  1931)  >  by  currency  depreciation,  by  import  quotas,  and  "b>'  in- 
creases in  tariff  duties. 

The  tariff,  -  In  tlie  control  of  the  Argentine  import  trade,  tariff 
rates  are  often  less  imoortant  than  exchange  control,  quota  allocations, 
and  methods  of  valuation.   All  of  these  factors  have  been  utilized  to 
place  the  Argentine  iraoort  trade  under  rigid  government  control,   Thg 
present  Argentine  tariff  lav.',  v/hich  became  effective  in  1923,  provides 
for  the  application  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  duty.   The  rate 
structure  as  a  whole  consists  of  a  set  of  basic  ad  valorem  rates, 
levied  on  fixed  official  u /it  valuations.   This,  in  effect,  results  in 
specific  duties,  since  the  official  valuations  have  not  been  altered  to 
accord  with  market  fluctuations.   In  addition,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  specific  duties  based  on  units  of  quantitj'"  (without  any  indi- 
cated relation  to  the  official  valuations),  and  some  ad  valorem  rates 
levied  on  the  basis  of  c.i.f,  prices  at  Argentine  ports,   A  li.rge 
number  of  commoditijes  are  also  subject  to  surtaxes  or  additional  duties. 

In  thje  Argentine  trade  statistics,  there  are  three  kinds  of  values 
for  ijnports  -  "tariff  values,  "real"  values,  and  "nominal"  values, 
"Tariff"  values  are  arbitrary  valuations  used  for  the  assessment  of 
cuv^toms  duties,   "Real"  values  re'^resent  an  attempt  to  adjust  tariff 
valuations  of  groups  of  coiBBodities  at  regular  intervals  to  approximate 
market  values;   these  are  used  in  the  balsjice  of  trade  tables,—' 


1/  For  many  individual  commodities  the  "tariff"  values  exceed  the 
"real"  values;,  for  others  the  opposite  is  true.   In  1929,  1932,  and 
1936,  the  total  varue  of  L-nports  calculated  in  "tariff"  values  exceeded 
the  value  commuted  in  terms  of  "real"  values.   In  1937  and  1933,  how- 
ever, "real"  values  exceeded  "tariff"  values  (2,9  percent  in  1938), 
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"Nominal"  values^  used  prior  to  1920,  are  an  expression  of  imports  in 
terms  of  the  1906  tariff  values.   They  are  still  compiled  and  published, 
and  serve  as  a  "quantitAtive"  expression  of  the  trade  from  year  to  year.i/ 

The  Argentine  Executive  has  power  to  increase  import  duties  by  as 
much  as  one-half  and  to  levy  new  duties  up  to  15  percent  ad  valorem  on 
duty-free  goods  in  retaliation  for  other  than  most-favored-nation  treat- 
misnt  of  Argentine  products,  as  well  as  to  decrease  duties  not  more  than 
one-half  in  return  for  equivalent  advantages  offered  by  other  countries. 

Argentina  has  made  tariff  reductions  to  levels  below  the  statutory 

2/ 
"minimum"  by  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Chile,  France,  Brazil, 

Norway,  and  Iceland.  These  were  made  effective  by  Executive  action, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  trade  agreements  of  1933  with  Chile  and  the 
Ifaited  Kingdan,  for  which  previous  legislative  approval  was  required, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  rates  were  reduced  more  than  cne-half . 

By   the  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  (known  as  the  Roca  agree- 
ment) ,  covering  about  300  tariff  items,  concessions  were  generalized  to 
all  countries.   A  renewal  of  the  agreement  in  1936  for  a  further  period 
of  3  years  was  made  effective  by  the  Executive,  pending  legislative 
approval.   The  generalization  by  Executive  action  of  the  more  important 
conventional  reductions  in  the  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  has 
resulted,  in  effect,  in  a  single  colvomi  of  tariff  rates  applicable  to 

1/  Two  types  of  values  are  used  for  exports  from  Argentina  -  the 
"real"  value,  and  the  "basic"  value,   "Real"  values  (introduced  in 
1917)  constitute  the  normal  basis  for  the  trade  returns,  and  show  the 
c\irrent  commercial  value  of  the  trade.   The  "nominal"  values, 
continued  as  a  quantitative  expression  of  trade,  are  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  quantities  exported  in  each  year,  the  "real"  prices  corres- 
ponding to  the  year  1910. 

2/  This  does  not  refer  to  the  reductions  contemplated  in  the  treaty 
with  Brazil,  signed  January  23,  19-40,  foi*  which  legislative  approval 
is  required. 
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imports  of  like  products.   But  exceptions  to  this  general  procedure 
have  also  been  m6uie;  the  concessions  to  Chile,  France,  Brazil,  Norway, 
and  Iceland,  limited  to  a  few  products  of  special  interest  to  the 
countries  concerned,  have  not  been  generalized. 

The  power  of  the  Executive  to  make  tariff  reductions  in  exchange 
for  equivalent  concessions  presumably  includes  authority  to  change,  or 
to  bind  against  increase,  the  official  valuations  on  which  most  of  the 
duties  are  based.   The  Executive  has  autliority  to  modify  official 
valuations  by  subdividing  existing  tariff  classifications  so  as  to 
alter  the  amount  of  duty  collectible.   The  Argentine  Executive  also 
has  authority  to  impose  quotas  on  imports  in  certain  cases,  to  quaran- 
tine, restrict,  or  prohibit  im3X)rtation  of  plants  and  seeds,  and  to 
control  imports  of  war  materials.   Since  1931,  however.  Executive 
authority  over  imports  has  been  exercised  chiefly  through  the  control 
of  foreign  exchange. 

Exchange  control.  -  The  gold  standard  was  abandoned  by  Argentina 
in  December  1929.   Depreciation  of  the  peso  was  rapid  until  the  estab- 
lishnent  of  exchange  control  in  1931,  when  the  peso  was  peg,jed  to  the 
United  States  dollar.   On  the  temporary  suspension  of  gold  payments 
ty  the  United  States  in  1933,  the  peg  was  shifted  to  the  French  franc, 
and  again  in  January  193^  to  the  pound  sterling.-^  j^   November  1933 

2/ 
the  system  of  prior  exchange  permits  went  into  effect.—'   This  system 

1/  For  the  years  covered  in  this  report,  the  average  dollar  equiva- 
lent  of  the  peso  ^official  rate)  was  as  follows:  1929,  $0.95127; 
1932,  I0.58U3;  1936,  $0.33137;  1937,  $0.32959;  1933,  $0.32597 
(Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  February  1939) .   The  quotations  since  I936 
differ  from  the  conversion  factors  used  in  this  report.   The  conversion 
factors  are  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Argentina  alloca- 
ted exchange  during  these  years  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  official  rate 
and  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  free  market  rate. 

2/  For  a  description  of  this  system,  see  p.  16. 
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was  designed  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Argentine  excliange,  and  arose 
in  part  because  of  the  blocking  of  Argentine  credits;  in  ccrtfiin  foreign 
countries.   Under  Argentina's  presert  systen  of  eycliange  control,  ell 
imports  are  subject  to  prior  exchange  y:)erniits  which  entitle  the  holders 
to  biQT  official  e::change  at  one  of  two  rates  -  the  preferential  rate  of 
15  pesos  to  the  pound  sterling,  or  tlie  rate  of  17  pesos  to  the  \^ound. 
These  tv.o  rates  are  knoTm  respectively  as  tiie  official  "A"  rate,  end 
the  official  "E"  rate.l/ 

The  treatriert  to  v^hich  iirports  are  subjected  is  deterr.ined  by  the 
action  of  the  Government,  through  ttie  Exchange  Control  Commission,  which 
has  published  ""ists  of  products  inoicating  tiie  exchange  and  quota  treat- 
ment tcLlicable  to  each.   Incividuel  prooucti-  or  groups  of  [products 
which  may  be  imported  ot   the  ievorcib?e  rate  of  15  -tsos  to  the  pound 
are  so  listed,  and  prior  pernits  are  obtainable  entitling  tVe  holder 
to  ptircl-iase  exchange  at  the  r.referentit.l  rate.   Unless  permits  for  their 
entry  have  been  denied  entirely,  ell  other  products  are  subject  to  the 
less  favorable  exchange  rate.   The  list:  issued  ty  the  Government  else 
indicate  whether  prior  permits  will  be  issued  for  imports  in  limited, 
unlimited,  or  "conditional"  amounts;  they  also  indicate  the  countries 
for  which  such  permits  will  be  granted,  and  the  amount:;  \rhich  will  be 
issued  for  each  country.   The  lists  h-ave  been  amended  from  time  to 

time;  in  some  instancea  the  exchange  and  cuot^i  restrictions  on  particu- 
lar products  have  been  relaxed,  whereas  on  others  they  have  been  made 
more  rigid, 

1/  Recent  rates  in  pesos  to  the  U.S.  dollar  are:  Official  "A"  rate, 
3.73;  official  "B"  rates,  4.. 23  (averages  for  JanuarjMferch  1940,  and 
both  quoted  as  late  as  May  9,  19'40) .  The  average  official  "A"  rate  for 
1939  was  3.70  pesos  to  the  U.S.  dollar;  official  "B"  rate,  4.32  (aver- 
age for  August  22-December  30,  1939) .  The  "B"  rate  was  first  quoted  on 
A.ug.  22,  1939.  Before  thft  date  t^^o  rates  vcre  quoted,  the  "official" 
and  the  "free";  the  spread  betveeh  these  tv-'O  rates  was  frequently 
greater  than  that  now  maintained  between  the  official  "A"  and  the  offi- 
cial "B"  rates. 
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The  present  system  of  control  permits  the  Argentine  Government  to 
favor  certain  commodities  and  certain  countries,  both  through  exchange 
oreferences  and  quote  controls.   The  tendency  has  been  to  administer 
trade  controls  so  as  to  favor  imports  from  countries  with  v.hich  Argentina 
has  an  export  balance,  particu"!  arlly  those  countries  vith  ?:hich  it  has 
official  agreements.   These  agreements  vary   considerably  in  scope,  byt 
most  of  them  include  either  clearing  or  r.ayments  orovisions.— ^ 

Ifith  respect  to  exports,  except  in  certain  instances,  foreign  ex- 
change to  the  amount  of  tl"^  f.o.b. ,  value  of  Argentine  ex:x)rts  must  be 
sold  in  authori7.ed  banks  at  the  official  rate;  at  present  the  official 
biqring  rate  is  3-3582  pesos  to  the  United  States  dollEr, 

Commercial  treaties  and  agreements.  -  Since  1933  (when  the  system 

of  advance  exchange  permits  was  put  in  force) ,  Argentina  has  concluded 

2/ 
15  agreements  containing  exciiange  provisions.     These  agreements  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  that  Argentina  shall  make  avciilable,  without 
restriction  and  at  the  favorable  officisLl  rate,  an  amount  of  exchange 
equal  to  tlie  value  of  Argentine  exports  to  the  other  country  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  Argentine  imports  therefrom.   The  most 

l7  Aclearing  agreement  in  its  simplest  form  provides  tliat  the  import- 
ers of  each  of  the  two  contracting  countries  shall  pay  the  cost  of  their 
imports  from  tie  otlier  country  into  accounts  in  their  ovn  national  cur- 
rency itiaintciined  by  an  agency  selected  or  established  for  that  purpose. 
These  funds  are  ^aid  out  to  those  who  have  exported  commodities  from   the 
country  in  question  to  the  other.   Thus,  if  payments  to  exporters  in 
the  trade  betv/een  the  two  countries  just  equal  the  expenditures  of  the 
importers,  no  movement  of  foreiga  exciiange  is  required.   In  payments 
agreements  the  exchange  is  controlled  in  only  one  of  the  two  countries; 
the  other  maintains  a  free  exciiange  market. 

2/  Uni^.ed  Kingdom  (1933),  Belgium  (193-4),  Netherlands  (193/^),  Switzer- 
land (193A),  Germany  (1934-),  Spain  (1934),  Finland  (1935),  Austria 
(1936),  Italy  (1937),  Czec>ioslovalcia  (1937),  Hungary  (1937),  France 
(1938),  Chile  (1938),  Brazil  (1939),  and  Denmark  (1939). 
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important  of  these  agreements  are  the  Roca  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  made  in  November  1933,  and  the  agreement  with  Germany  concluded 
in  1934^.   Inasmuch  as  Argentine  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  have  regularly  exceeded  imports  from  these  countries,  the  ex- 
change clause  assures  payment  for  all  Argentine  imports  from  these 
sources  at  the  favorable  official  rate  of  exchange,-^ 

The  countries  with  which  Argentina  has  concluded  agreements  with 
reference  to  exchange  and  payments,  and  which  in  consequence  received 
advance  exchange  permits  at  the  preferential  official  rate,  accounted 
for  more  than  55  percent  of  total  imports  into  Argentina  in  1937. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  tlie  European  v;ar,  Argentina  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  for  the  purchase  of 
Argentine  products,  the  exchange  thus  created  apparently  being  restricted 
to  payment  for  goods  purchased  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
Trend  of  the  trade. 

Exports .  -  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Argentine  export  trade  is 
the  dominant  position  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  especially 
cereals,  flaxseed,  meats,  wool,  and  hides  and  skins.   The  present 
position  of  agricultviral  products  (as  distinguished  from  pastoral), 
however,  has  not  always  been  characteristic  of  the  Argentine  economy; 
until  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy,  products  of  pastoral  industiy  were 
pre-eminent  in  the  export  trade.   Since  that  time,  Argentina  has  become 

J7  Since  March  25,  19iV0,  the  Exchange  Control  Office  has  been  author- 
ized  to  grant  unlimited  prior  exchange  permits  for  the  importation  of  all 
classes  of  merchandise  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile. 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlcunds,  Norway,  Paraguay, 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguay. 
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one  of  the  principal  world  suppliers  of  cereals  and  flaxseed,  although 
pastoral  products  are  still  important. 

Among  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  Argentina  is  one  of  the  few 
dependent  upon  the  export  of  commodities  competitive  v.'ith  those  produced 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  the  British  Dominions.   Recent  world 
events  (before  the  war  in  Europe),' especially  the  efforts  to  achieve 
agricultural  self-sufficiency  in  certain  European  countries  and  the 
policy  of  Empire  preference,  have  caused  serious  dislocations  in 
Argentine  export  markets  and  have  given  special  impetus  to  the  movement, 
which  has  been  under  way  for  some  time,  for  the  diversification  of 
Argentine  agriculture,  and  for  the  further  development  of  Argentine 
industr}' , 

Argentina's  trade  with  all  countries  and  with  the  United  States, 
in  the  period  192i4-38,  is  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.   The  year  1929, 
the  earliest  year  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  hereinafter  presented, 
was  by  a  considerable  margin  a  peak  year  in  exports  to  the  United 
States,  but  exports  to  the  world  as  a  whole  were  higher  in  1924,  1927, 
and  1928. 
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Table  1.  -  Argentina i  Trade  with  the  world,  192i^-38 
("Real"  values  in  thousands) 


Year 


Exports 


Paper 
pesos 


:  United 
:  States 
: dollar 


W: 


Conversion 
rates: 
1  paper  peso 
equals 


Imports 


Paper   •  United 
pesos   :  States  , 
;dollare=^ 


192A 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1934 
1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 


2,298,624:  790,203 
1,972,568:  793,1U 
1,800,406:  729,993 
2,293,921:  971,980 
2,396,608:1,017,389 


:  $0.3438 

:  .4021 

:•  .4055 

:  .4237 

:  .4245 


1,883,432:  647,471 

1,992,836:  801,264 

1,869,310:  757,930 

1,9A7,283:  825,102 

1,901,608:  807,256 


2,167,600: 
1,395,691: 
1,455,815: 
1,287,782: 
1,120,842: 


907,297 
512,777 
427,509 
331,135 
359,006 


.4186 
.3674 
.2936 
.2571 
.3203 


1,438,434:  a8,153 
1,569,349:  U9,462 
1,655,712!  483,137 

X 

2,310,998:  713,174 
1,400,453:  a6,355 


:E3qports 
: Imports 
: Exports 
: Imports 
: Exports 
: Imports 
: Exports 
:Imports 
:Exports 
: Imports 


•  2907 
.2950 
.2864 
.2890 
.2913 

.2933 
.3086 
.3080 
.2973 
.2941 


1,959,085: 

1,679,961: 

1,173,828: 

836,265: 

897,U9: 

1,109,932* 

1,174,981 

1,116,711 

1,557,684 

1,460,888 


820,018 
617,218 
3U,702 
215,033 
287,357 

327,430 
339,570 
327,531 
479,767 
429,647 


T/    For  1924-32,  the  United  Stttes^  cioller  value  has  been  converted 
from  the  gold  peso  value.   The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso 
are  as  follows:  1924,  $0.7813;  1925,  $0.9138;  1926,  $0.9215; 
1927.  IO.963O;  1928,  $0.9648;  1929,  $0.9513;  1930,  $0.8350;  1931, 
10.6674;  1932,  $0.5844.   (One  gold  peso  equals  2.272727  paper  pesos.) 

Soiiroe:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del 
Comercio  Exterior  de  la  Republica  Argentine, 
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Table  2.  -  Argentina t  Trade  with  the  United  States, 

192A-38  y 


("Real" 

values  ip.  1 

.housends) 

Exports 

iMPorts 

Year 

'     -,             *  United 
'     P^P«^     '  States,/ 

'     P«^°^     'dollars^ 

: 

{Percent  of i 
{   total  to   1 
i  United       1 
{   States        1 

Paper 
pesos 

1  United 
*  States^/ 
'dollars^ 

r Percent  of 
1  total  fr<Mi 
C  United 
States 

192^  i 

163,273  I 

1 
56,129 

t                      i 

7.1       J 

a5,l63 

:  l/,?,722 

1       22.0 

1925  ! 

'  162,7.^3  : 

65,A3^  ! 

8.3       : 

468,788 

:  188,487 

t       23.5' 

1926         J 

163,961  : 

66,^80  J 

9.1       : 

460,924 

:  186,887 

1       24.7 

1927  \ 

190,ii99  : 

80,719  i 

8.3       : 

495,037 

:  209,757 

t       25.4 

1928  — : 

198,335  : 

8A,195  J 

1 

B.3       : 

1 

441,205 

:  187,297 

t       23.2 

1929  

t  212,633  i 

89,002 

r         9.8       : 

516,307 

X  216,112 

:       26.4 

1930  — 

:  135,110  : 

ii9,639 

i        9.7      t 

370,723 

:  136,204 

1       22.1 

1931  — 

\     88,039  : 

^5,853 

!        6.1      : 

185,317 

:     54,420 

I       15.8 

1932  — . 

!     ^3,859  : 

11,278  . 

!        3.4      : 

112,656 

:     28,968 

i       13.5 

1933  — J 

87,^32  : 

28,004  J 

7.8       : 

107,371 

:     34,391  : 

.       12.0 

193^  — J 

\     78,838  i 

22,918 

5.5       1 

U5,812 

X     43,015  i 

13.1 

1935  — J 

!  189,271  : 

54,207  i 

.       12.1       : 

160,251 

t     46,313  1 

13.6 

1936  — 1 

t  201,517  : 

58,803  : 

12.2       : 

160,865 

:     47,182  ] 

U.4 

1937  — ! 

.  29^,866  : 

90,996  3 

12.8       : 

250,511 

:     77,157  J 

16.1 

1938  — \ 

\  118,553  : 

t                            X 

35,246  i 

8.5       : 
t                     I 

254,685 

:     74,903  i 

17.4 

1/      F03 

"  conversior 

1  rates,   i 

lee  table  1. 

2/  For  1924-32,  the  United  States  dollar  value  has  been  converted 
from  the  gold  peso  value.   The  conversipn  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are 
as  follows:  1924,  t0.7813j  1925,  $0.9138;  I926,  $0.9215;  1927, 
$0.9630}  1928,  $0.9648;  1929,  $0.9513;  1930,  $0.8350;  1931, 
$0.6674;  1932,  $0,5844.   One  gold  peso  equals  2.272727  paper  pesos. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del 
Comercio  Exterior  de  la  Republica  Argentina. 
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Total  •xports  from  Argentina  in  1929  amounted  to  2,168  million 
paper  pesos  (907  million  dollars).   Following  the  trend  of  world 
trade,  they  declined  in  1932  to  1,288  million  paper  pesos  (331  million 
dollars),  or  59  percent  of  the  1929  peso  total  (36  percent  of  the 
dollar  value)  •   All  export  groups  decreased  in  value,  but  the  de- 
clines were  most  marked  in  wheat,  frozen  beef,  and  canned  meats  (see 
table  5). 

After  1932  the  value  of  total  exports  increased,  reaching  2,311 
million  paper  pesos  (713  million  dollars)  in  1937.   The  increase  was 
substantial  but  not  spectacular  until  1937,  when,  partly  as  a  resxilt 
of  the  1936  drought  in  the  United  States,  exports  represented  an 
increase  in  value  of  nearly  JItO   percent  over  those  for  1936.   In  1938, 
exports  declined  in  value  to  1,<400  million  paper  pesos  (^6  million 
dollars),  largely  because  of  lower  world  prices,  and  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  exports  of  several  major  commodities  arising  from  unfavorable 
agricultural  conditions  in  Argentina  and  recovery  from  the  drought  in 
the  United  States.   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  exports  in  1939 
totaled  1,570  million  paper  pesos  (approximately  i;71  million  dollars), 
in  terms  of  pesos  an  increase  of  12  percent  over  1938.1/ 


'  1/    It  is  reported  that  exports  in  the  first  4.  months  of  1939 
amoxinted  to  665  million  paper  pesos  (about  199  million  dollars). 
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Value,  price,  and  quantumi/  indexes  of  Argentine  exports  show 
that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  from  1928  to  1933,  and  the 
subsequent  recovery,  were  due  more  to  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of 
Argentine  exports  than  to  variations  in  the  quantities  of  goods 
exported.   Between  1928  and  1933,  export  prices  declined  more  than 
two-fifths,  while  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  decreased  only 
about  one-sixth.   The  recovery  after  1933  raised  the  peso  value  of 
Argentina's  export  trade  in  terms  of  paper  pesos  (not  in  terms  of 
dollars)  in  1937  above  the  level  attained  in  1929,  with  a  greater 
improvement  in  prices  (in  paper  pesos)  than  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
exported  (see  table  3).   Indexes  for  1938  and  1939  are  not  yet  avail- 
ablve.   The  Argentine  export  trade,  however,  declined  sharply  in 
1938  as  a  result  of  smaller  quantities  and  lower  prices,  but  there 
was  some  recovery  in  1939,  especially  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  in  September. 


1/ The  quanttM  index  is  an  attempt  to  measure  the  variations  In 
the  volume  of  a  country's  trade  by  eliminating  the  effect  of  price 
changes  from  the  value  figures.   The  method  employed  in  construc- 
tion of  the  Argentine  indexes  involves  adjusting  the  value  figures 
of  total  exports  or  imports  in  accordance  with  the  variations  in 
the  covintry's  export  and  import  price  indexes.   The  adjusted 
figures  are  then  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  base  year.   Because  of  the  limitations  of  the 
basic  data  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  price  indexes,  the 
quantum  indexes  derived  therefrom  are  only  approximate  measures  of 
the  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  country's  exports  or  imports. 
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Table  3.  «-  ArgentLnat  Value,  price ,  and  quantua  indexes  of 
%xpoTta,   1924-371/ 


Xear 


Exports,  index  of  - 


Valiie    .  :     Price   ,  -   -.   ., 

Pesos  (m/n)  2/  >  Peaos  (m/n)i/   :   0^"^^=™ 


1924 
1925 

1926  ~ 

1927  - 

1928  - 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


100.2 

86.0 

78.5 

100.0 

104.5 

94.5 
60.8 
63.5 
56.1 
48.9 

62.7 

68.4 

72.2 

100.7 


116.7 
128.9 
99.3 
100.0 
U3.7 

s 
s 

t 

s 

85.9 
66.7 
79.0 
100.0 
91.9 

104.8 
93.5 
7D.7 
67.9 
65.1 

: 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

s 

90.2 
65.1 
89.8 
82.7 
75.1 

78.5 

80.3 

94.5 

110.1 

s 
t 

• 
• 

• 
• 

79.9 
85.2 
76.4 
91.5 

1/  1927  =  100.  Original  base  for  qiiantun  figures  is  1910.   The 
quantUB  figures  are  derived  from  the  "valores  basicos"  >  i.e., 
Talues  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  1910. 

g/    "Moneda  nacional";  i.e.,  the  paper  peso.   Not  to  be  taken  as 
reflecting  accurately  changes  in  dollar  values. 

Sources  League  of  Nations,  Review  of  World  Trade,  1938,  p.  68. 


laports.  ->  Argentine  imports  from  all  countries  and  froa  tlie 
United  States,  in  the  period  1924-38,  are  shorn  in  tables  1  and  2. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  were  conoLderably  larger  in  1929  than 
in  earlier  years,  but  total  imports  in  1925  exceeded  those  in  1929. 
The  Import  trade  ("real"  value)  in  1929  was  valued  at  1,959  mrjlllmi 
paper  pescA  (820  million  dollars);  b7  1932,  principally  as  a  reanlt 
of  decreased  purchasing  power  and  increases  in  tariff  duties,  it  had 
declined  to  836  million  paper  peaos  (215  miUlon  dollars).   After 
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193?,  the  value  of  Argentine  ImportB  increased,  reaching  1,558  million 
paper  pesos  (A80  million  dollars)  in  1937.   In  the  next  2  years  there 
was  a  slight  decline,  in  1938  to  1,A61  million  paper  pesos  (^30  million 
dollars)  and  in  1939  to  l,33B=/million  paper  pesos  (approximately  AOl 

million  dollars) •   The  1939  figures  represent  a  decline  of  more  than 

2/ 
8  percent,  in  terms  of  pesos,  from  1938.—' 

Imports  in  all  commodity  groups  and  subgroups  declined  in  value 
in  1932,  as  compered  with  1929  (see  table  11).   The  most  notable 
decreases  occurred  in  iron  and  manufactures,  machinery,  eind  combust- 
ibles.  By  1936  all  groups  had  increased  in  value.   In  a  number, 
the  increases  between  1932  and  1936  were  not  mt^rkedj  exceptions  were 
machinery,  iron  and  manufactures,  nonferrous  metals  and  their  manu- 
factures, and  combustibles  and  lubricants.   In  1937,  increases  over 
1936  occurred  in  all  groups,  but  were  most  marked  in  iron  and  manu- 
factures, and  machinery.   Most  groups  declined  in  value  in  1938; 
combustibles  and  lubricants  and  machinery  increased  substantially, 
however,  while  stones,  earths,  glass  and  ceramics,  tobacco,  and 
beverages  increased  slightly. 

Value,  price,  and  quantum  indexes  of  Argentine  imports  indicate 
that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  Argentine  imports  fiom  1929  to  1932 
and  the  subsequent  recovery,  were  due  more  to  variations  in  the 

y Preliminary  figures. 

2/  It  is  reported  that  imports  in  the  first  U  months  of  19^0 
amounted  to  583  million  paper  pesos  (about  175  million  dollars). 
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quantities  of  goods  imported  than  to  flucttoations  in  the  prices  of 
such  imports  (in  terms  of  paper  pesos).   Between  1929  end  1933, 
Argentine  import  prices  declined  by  only  about  6  percent,  whereas  the 
quantity  of  goods  imported  decreased  by  approximately  three-fifths. 
Between  1933  and  1938,  the  price  index  rose  irregularly;  the  level 
of  import  prices  in  pesos  in  1938  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  in 
1929.   The  avian tiom  of  imports  between  1932  and  1937,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  1929  level  (in  con- 
trast with  the  quantum  index  of  exports,  which  was  a  little  higher  in 
1937  then  in  1929),  but  declined  in  1938  (see  tables  3  and  A). 

It  thus  appears  that  prices  of  exports  since  1929  have  varied 
much  more  than  prices  of  imports,  but  that  quantities  of  imports  have 
varied  much  more  than  quantities  of  exports.   This  may  be  explained 
hy   the  fact  that  prices  of  raw  or  simply  manufactured  products  vary 
more  than  prices  of  advanced  manufactures,  and  the  fact  that  Argen- 
tina's buying  power  for  imports  varies  greatly  with  the  prices  of  its 
export  commodities. 
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Table  4-.  -  Argentina:  Value,  price,  and  ouantiun  indexes  of 

imports,  192i;-38  l/ 


Yeer 


Imports,  index  of  - 


Value   /  :     Price  ^,  : 
:  Pesos  (m/n)-^  :  Pesos  (m/n)^  :   ^^^^ 


192A  - 

1925  - 

1926  - 

1927  - 

1928  - 


1929  - 

1930  - 

1931  - 

1932  - 

1933  - 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


96.7 

:           119.6 

r           80.9 

102.3 

:           113.1 

:           90.3 

96.0 

:           101.8 

i          94.3 

100.0 

:           100.0 

:         100.0 

97.7 

!             85.0 

!         1U.9 

100.6           ! 

84.1           3 

119.6 

8^;.  3            : 

84.2           i 

102.5 

60.3           J 

84.0           : 

71.8 

42.9           : 

82.9           : 

51.8 

Ab,l            i 

79.1           : 

58.3 

57.0 

i             91.7 

:           62.2 

60.3 

J             89.0 

i           67.8 

57.3 

t            80.9 

:           70.9 

80.0 

t             87.7 

I           91.3 

75.0 

i             87.8 

85.5 

1/  1927  =  100.   Originafbtse  for  qut-nt\un  figures  is  I906  (in  the 
source  converted  to  1910) .   The  quraitum  figures  are  derived  from  the 
"valores  nominales",  i.e.,  I906  tariff  values. 

£^^     "Moneda  nacional";  i.e.,  the  paper  peso.   Wot  to  be  taken  as 
reflecting  accurately  chang^es  in  dollar  values. 

Source:  League  of  Nations,  Review  of  World  Trade,  1938,  p.  68, 


Expoi-ts  from  Argentina . 

Conposition.  -  Exports  from  Argentina,  by  groups,  principal 
subgroups,  and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are 
shovm  in  tables  5  and  6.   Agricultural  and  animal  products  consti- 
tute by  far  the  greater  part  of  Argentine  exports.   In  1929  these 
two  groups  accounted  for  nearly  97  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
exports.   There  has  been  but  little  variation  from  this  percentage 
in  later  years. 
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For  ©very  group  and  almost  every  individual  commodity  ehown  in 
table  6  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  dollar  value  of  exports  between 
1929  ana  1932,  attributable  in  large  part  (in  most  if  not  all  cases) 
to  lower  prices.   Every  group  and  nearly  every  commodity  showed  a 
conspicuous  increase  in  1937  over  1932,  and  for  corn  the  figure  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1929*   In  practically  all  cases  there  was  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  1938 •   For  the  major  groups  the  ratios  of  the 
dollar  value  of  exports  in  1938  to  that  in  1929  were  as  follows: 
Agricultural  products,  33  percent;  animals  and  animal  products,  67 
percent;  forest  products,  70  percent.   Lower  prices  accounted  for  a 
considerable  part  of  these  declines. 

Agricultural  products  (as  distinguished  from  pastoral)  accounted 
for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all  exports  in  the  years 
1929,  1932,  and  1936-37,  but  in  1938  declined  to  kl   percent.   Most 
of  these  exports  are  accoxinted  for  by  the  cereals  and  flaxseed. 
Among  the  cereals,  wheat  ana  com  were  the  most  important  commodities. 
In  1929,  wheat  was  the  largest  single  agricultural  export,  constituting 
29  percent  of  total  exports.  In  terms  of  value,  while  com  accounted 
for  about  18  percent.   In  1932  the  positions  of  wheat  and  corn  were 
reversed,  and  so  remained  in  1936  and  1937.   Exports  of  com  in  1937 
rose  to  26  percent  of  total  exports;  a  large  fraction  of  such  exports 
went  to  the  United  States  because  of  a  crop  shortage  created  by  the 
drought  in  1936  in  this  country.   Exports  of  wheat  in  1937  amounted 
to  21  percent.   The  shares  of  wheat  and  com  each  dropped  to  about  13 
percent  in  1938,  the  decline  being  accounted  for  by  an  unfavorable 
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crop  Tear  In  Argentina,  and  the  virtual  cessation  of  the  demand  of  the 
United  States  for  com  imports* 

The  share  of  flaxseed  in  total  exports  was  fairly  stable  in  the 
decade  1929-38,  ranging  between  12  and  H  percent.   Although  the 
quantities  of  oats  and  barley,  and  of  flour  and  other  wheat  products 
ejq>orted  from  Argentina  are  large,  they  are  unimportant  in  relation 
to  total  Argentine  trade.   In  1933,  oats  accounted  for  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  value  of  total  eoqwrts,  barley  for  little  more  than  1 
percent,  and  flour  and  other  products  from  the  milling  of  wheat  for 
somewhat  over  2  percent. 

Certain  other  agricultural  products  in  recent  years  have  become 
important  to  Argentina,  cdthough  exports  of  .them  still  constitute  a 
small  proportion  of  total  Argentine  exports.   Exports  of  cotton  have 
fluctuated  considerably  in  recent  years  (103,000  bales  in  1938);  over 
half  of  the  Argentine  cotton  crop  is  consiamed  by  the  domestic  textile 
industry.   Exports  of  sugar  have  also  varied  markedly  (5,8  million 
pounds  in  1938).   The  production  and  exports  of  fruits  have  made 
■ubstantial  progress  in  recent  years;  total  exports  of  fresh  fruit 
increased  regularly  from  7,699  long  tons  valued  at  1^13,000  in  1933, 
to  32, 40^  long  tons  valued  at  $2,187,000  in  1938.   More  than  one- 
half  of  total  experts  of  fresh  fruits  in  1938  consisted  of  pears, 
about  one-fourth  of  grapes,  and  about  one-seveuth  of  apples. 

Animal  products  constitute  the  second  most  important  Argentine 
export  classification.  In  the  period  1929-38  they  remained  fairly 
constant  at  a  little  over  30  percent  of  all  exports,  except  in  1936, 
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when  they  reached  37  percent,  and  in  1938,  when  they  formed  over  A5 
percent*   The  most  important  product  in  this  classification,  which 
ranged  between  13  and  23  percent  of  all  exports,  was  meats,  including 
chilled  beef,  frozen  mutton,  canned  meats,  and  frozen  bsef .   Chilled 
beef  in  genoretl  accounted  for  over  half  of  all  meat  exports.   Other 
animal  products  included  wool,  cattle  hides,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  and 
animal  byproducts. 

The  remaining  exports  -  forest  products,  game  and  fish  products, 
and  miscellaneous  products  and  Hiineral  products  -  are  not  important 
elements  in  Argentina's  export  trade.   These  groups,  which  together 
formed  approximately  3  percent  of  all  exports  in  x929,  increased 
irregularly  to  7  percent  of  the  total  in  1938.   The  increase  in  the 
share  of  these  commodities  in  1938  resulted  largely  from  the  decline 
in  the  exports  of  cereals. 
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Table  6.  -  Argentina:  Exports,  by  groups,  and  principal 
(Values  in  thousands 


Conpodity  group,  subgroup, 
or  commodity  1/ 


1929 
(1  paper  peso  =  $0.4186) 


Value  3/ 


Percent 
of  total 
exports 


1932 
(1  paper  peso  = 


>.2571) 


Value  3/ 


Percent 
of  total 
exports 


Grand  total  

Agricultural  products  

Cereals  and  linseed  

Wheat  

Flaxseed  (linseed)  

Com 

Oats 


Barley 


Flour  and  other  products 
from  the  milling  of 

All  other  agricultural 
products 


u 


Animals  and  animal  products  A/ 

Meats iy 

Chilled  beef  

Canned  meats  


Frozen  mutton  

Frozen  beef  

Wool 

Hides  and  skins  


Cattle  hides,  dry 

and  salted  

Sheep  and  lamb  skins  - 

Animal  byproducts  

All  other  animals  and 
animal  products  


(J 


u 


Forest  products ',U 

Quebracho  extract  : 


Game  and  fish  products  — 

Miscellaneous  products, 
etc . ,   end  mineral 
products  

Miscellaneous  products 
and  articles,  national 
and  nationalized  goods 

Mineral  products  


kL 


907.297 


100.0 


331.135 


592.899 


65.A 


^66,934 
264,435 
1U,302 
159,853 
13,169 
7,965 


14.312 

11.^5:3 
284.845 


V 


127.298 
66,704 
15,689 
13,404 
20,057 
66.263 

39,996 

7,323 

18.595 

22.968 
17.494 


4/ 218.058 

206.706 

58,128 

48,028 

82,476 

9,385 

4,625 


1.6 

la 

31.4 


13,188 
323 


U.O 
7.4 
1.7 
1.5 

2.2 

la 

4.4 

.8 

2.0 

2.6 
1>9 


4/        11.736 


6/         11,502 
6/  2M 


1.5 


1^ 


M 


y 


5.402 
5.950 


4/      101.364 


V 


U 


49.700 

32,309 
2,738 
5,971 
2,910 

I2x41i 

15.715 


13,302 

2,051 

V    ■       7.281 


kL 


9.213 
7.181 


kL 


6,465 
240 


4/  4.492 


6/ 


3.984 
508 


100.0 


65.8 


1.6 

1.3 

30-5 


liiO 

9.8 
.8 

1.3 
.9 

kn. 

4.0 

.6 

2.2 

2.7 

2.2 


2.0 
.1 


_liA. 


1/  Classifications  employed  in  this  table  are  those  given  in  the  Argentine  export 

2/  In  1938  there  were  some  shifts  of  commodities  from  subgroup  to  subgroup  within 
there  also  was  some  shift  of  commodities  between  the  animals  and  animal  products 

2/  For  1929  and  1932  the  U.S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the  gold  peso 
1932,  to. 5344.       One  gold  peso  equals  2.272727  paper  pesos. 

ij  Not  strictly  comparable  with  the  years  1936-38.        In  1934  the  export  schedule 
from  this  group. 

^  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

6/  Not  comparable  with  the  3rearE   1936-38,    inasmuch  as  there  was  a  con^ .' uirable 
1934  revision  of  the  export  schedule,   together  with  other  minor  changes  by  trans- 
export  schedule  prior  to  the  revision;     there  now  are  673   items. 


So\irce:     Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del  Comercio  Ex- 
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subgroups  and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 
of  U.S.  dollars) 


1938  2/ 
(1  paper  peso  =  10.2973) 
:  Percent 


1936 
(1  paper  peso  - 


fQ.2918) 


Value 


Percent 
of  total 
exports 


1937 
(1  paper  peso  =  10.3086) 


Value 


Percent 
of  total 
exports 


Value 


of  total 
exports 


48^.1^7 


100.0 


713. m 


100.0 


416J?? 


100.0 


280.884 


58.1 


4?9.^71 


64-4 


197.A83 


ATJ 


252.238 

49,618 

61,656 

129,930 

2,897 

4,282 


9.914 
18.7^2 

179.129 


52.2 
10.3 
12.3 
26.9 
.6 
.9 


2.1 

37.1 


4;??. 48^ 

U6,752 

84,953 

184,689 

7,608 

6,555 


12^150 
"^11^28 
224.584 


61.1 
20.6 
11.9 
25.9 
1.1 
'     .9 


1.8 
31.? 


175.423 

54,528 

53,878 

53,669 

6,738 

5,467 


9.677 

12.^83 

189.761 


42.1 
13.1 
12.9 
12.9 
1.6 
1.3 


2^ 
45»6 


78.048 

49,  U9 

6,424 

9,990 

2,733 

44.180 

33.881 

26,631 

4,898 

13.047 

9.973 

11.254 


16.2 
10.2 
1.3 
2.1 
.6 
%2 
7.0 

5.5 
1.0 
2.7 

2.0 

2-3 


96.3?3 

52,591 
10,506 
11,137 
8,852 
52.829 
LI. 261 

39,155 
5,387 
18.124         : 

10.011         : 

U.150 


11^ 
7.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.2 
liA 
6.6 

5.5 
.8 

2^ 
1^ 
2.0 


94.413 
49,558 
13,309 
10,052 
9,900 
4?. 710 
30.105 

24,853 

3,548 

10.963 

8*170 
12.294 


22.7 
11.9 
3.2 
2.4 
2.4 
11.0 
7.2 

6.0 

.9 

2.6 

2.1 
3-0 


9,941 
2.  $72 


2.1 


12,396 
2.4?9 


1.7 


10,255 
2.026 


2.5 


9.298 


2.0 


12.610 


1.8 


14.791 


J^ 


6.533 

2.76g 


.6 


7.451 

?.i?9 


1.1 

.7 


9.621 
?,170 


2^ 

1.2 


statistics  for  1938.   Groups  are  ranked  according  to  value  in  1938. 

the  animals  and  animal  products,  mineral  products,  and  miscellaneous  products  groups; 

and  the  miscellaneous  products  groups.  1 

value.   The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513; 

was  revised,  resulting  in  a  slight  difference  in  commodities  included  in  or  excluded 

shift  in  commodities  from  the  miscellaneous  group  to  the  mineral  products  group  in  the 
fer  of  commodities  to  and  from  the  other  groups.   There  were  only  236  items  in  the 


terior  de  la  Republica  Argentina. 


Quantities,  yalties,  and  unit  values  of  exports  of  selected  com- 
modities from  Argentina,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  showa 
in  table  7.   Exports  of  cereals  -  especially  wheat,  com,  and  oats  - 
have  fluctuated  fddely  from  year  to  year  because  of  the  size  of  the 
crops  in  Argentina,  in  other  exporting  countries,  and  in  the  importing 
countries. 

The  general  trend  of  exports  of  wheat  (in  terms  of  quantity)  has 
been  downward,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  self-sufficiencj^  policies  of 
certain  EuropeeD  importing  countries.   Exports  of  wheat,  which 
amounted  to  243  million  bushels  in  1929,  dropped  to  59  million  bushels 
in  1936;  they  increased  to  U3  million  bushels  in  1937,  but  in  1938 
were  71  million  'bushels  or  less  than  one-third  those  in  1929.   Ex- 
ports of  com  increased  from  199  million  bushels  in  1929  to  358  million 
bushels  In  1937,  but  fell  to  104.  million  bushels  in  1938.   Shipments 
of  oats  have  varied  widely;  in  1937  and  1938,  however,  they  were  only 
slightly  less  than  in  1929.   In  the  years  shown  in  table  7,  exports 
of  barley,  used  abroad  largely  for  feed,  have  been  relatively  stable; 
the  only  marked  decline  occiirred  in  1938. 

Ejcports  of  flaxseed  have  been  more  stable  tban  those  of  wheat, 
com,  and  oats,  but  nevertheless  have  shown  variations  which  reflect 
not  only  the  effect  of  weather  conditions  in  Argentina  and  other  flax- 
seed-growing  countries,  but  also  the  effect  of  the  coiamercial  policies 
of  importing  countries  and  of  variations  in  their  business  activity. 
In  recent  years  the  British  policy  of  Imperial  Preference,  French  quotas 
and  increased  duties,  and  Germany's  restriction  of  imports,  have  opera- 
ted to  disrupt  Argentina's  markets  for  flaxseed.   The  increase  in 
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exports  of  flaxseed  shown  for  1937  (table  7)  reflects  the  greatly  ex- 
panded exports  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  short  crop  In 
this  country  in  1936,  and  the  economic  revival  in  1937, 

Exports  of  chilled  beef  from  Argentina,  practically  all  of  which 
go  to  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  fairly  stable  (in  terms  of  quantity) 
although  there  has  been  a  slight  downwea*d  trend  in  recent  years  (see 
table  7).   Exports  of  frozen  beef,  which  go  to  a  variety  of  markets, 
have  fluctuated  markedly;  the  quantities  in  1937  and  1938  were  well 
below  the  quantity  in  1929.   Shipments  of  frozen  and  chilled  mutton 
exports,  approximately  nine-tenths  of  which  are  taken  ty  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  been  smaller  in  recent  years,  reflecting  the  influence 
of  the  Ottawa  Agreements  and  the  United  Kingdom  quota  and  increased 
customs  duties  on  non-Empire  meats.   Exports  in  1938  were  only  about 
two-thirds  of  those  in  1929,  in  terms  of  quantity. 

Total  exports  of  wool  from  Argentina  (in  terms  of  quantity)  have 
also  been  relatively  stable;  the  annual  average  for  the  3  years 
1936-38  was  slightly  higher  than  exports  in  either  1929  or  1932  (table 
7) •   Exports  of  unwashed  wool,  which  constitute  nearly  six-sevenths 
of  all  wool  exports,  did  not  fluctuate  greatly,  except  in  1937.   Those 
of  washed  wool,  however,  increased  after  1929,  the  quantity  in  1938 
being  about  five  times  that  in  1929.   Exports  of  cattle  hides  (both 
dry  and  salted)  were  greater  in  each  of  the  3  years  1936-38  (on  the 
basis  of  quantity)  than  in  either  1929  or  1932. 

Exports  of  quebracho  logs  in  recent  years  have  been  much  smaller, 
in  terms  of  quantity,  than  in  1929.   Exports  of  quebracho  extract 
increased  from  1929  to  1932;  although  there  was  considerable 
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fluctuation  In  the  period  1936-38,  the  annual  average  did  not  equal 
exports  in  1932,  and  after  1935,  exports  were  materially  reduced  as 
the  result  of  an  agreement  between  producers  in  both  Argentina  and 
Paraguay'-.  Under  this  agreement,  follorring  a  period  of  unlimited 
production  and  unrestricted  competition  which  had  demoralized  the 
industry,  the  factories  producing  extract  limit  their  out nut  pro  rata 
according  to  capacity,  fix  prices,  and  sell  through  predetermined 
agencies  to  assigned  markets. 
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Table  7.  -  Argentina:  Exports  of  selected  commoditleB, 
in  specified  years,  1959  to  1938 


Commodity 


Wheat,   1,000  bushels 

Flaxseed,   1,000  bushels  

Com,   1,000  bi^bels 

Oats,  1,000  bushels 


Barley,  1,0QC  bushels  ; 

Beef,  chille«,  1,000  pounds  

Beef,  frozen,  l,eeO  pounds 


Mutton,  frozen  and  chilled,  1,000 
Fool,  1,000  pouncs 


Cattle  hides,  dry  and  salted,  1,000 
Dounds  


Quebracho  logs,  1,000  pounds  

Cuebrecho  extract,  1,000  pounds  


Wheat  — 
Flaxseed 

Com  

Oats  

Barley  — 


Beef,  chilled  

Beef,  frozen  

Mutton,  frozen  and  chilled — 

Cattle  hides,  dry  and  seilted 


Quebracho  lops  — 
Quebracho  extract 


Wheat,  bushel 


Flaxseed,  bushel 

Com,  bushel 

Oats,  bushel  

Barley,  bushel  — 


Beef,  chilled,  pound  

Beef,  frozen,  pound  

Mutton,  frozen  and  chilled,  pound 

Wool,  pound  

Cattle  hides,  dry  and  salted. 


Quebracho  logs,  pound  

Quebracho  extract,  pound  — 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


2^,996 
63,677 

198,721 
29,638 
11,4.83 

789,159 
268,324 

177,576 
28ii,313 

285,161 

360,02^ 

332,207 


126,466 
79,823 

277,755 
49,302 
12,909 

817,100 
80,821 

156,A94 
289,878 

2U,1V0 

113,160 
4U,595 


Quantity 


59,171 
58,576 
329,969 
12,109 
11, 34^ 

788,085 
87,415 

110,307 
307,764 


U2,829 
70,943 

357,750 
27,792 
11,689 

770,466 
203,072 

113,892 
255,956 


306,287  :  313,205 


132,977 
338,958 


193,943 
^37,569 


71,295 

49,806 

104,016 

26,303 

9,708 

754,912 
226,481 

104,990 
334,830 

294,206 

192,332 
370,2iil 


264,435 

1U,302 

159,853 

13,169 

7,965 

66,704 
20,057 
13,40^ 
66,263 
39,996 

3,723 
13,188 


Value  in  1.000  ?.  5.  dollars  l/ 


58,128 

A8,028 

82,476 

9,385 

^,625 

32,309 

2,910 

5,971 

19,454 

13,302 

527 
6,4-66 


4.9,618 

61,656 

129,930 

2,897 

-4,282 

U9,U,9 

2,733 

9,990 

4A,180 

26,631 

827 
9,941 


U6,752 
84,953 

184,689 
7,608 
6,555 

52,591 
8,852 
11,137 
52,829 
39,155 

1,213 
12,396 


54,528 

53,878 

53,669 

6^738 

5,467 

49,558 
9,900 
10,052 
45,710 
24,853 

l,2i;0 

10,255 


Unit  value  in  U,  S.  dollars 


1.09 
1.80 
.80^ 
.444 
.694 

.085 
.075 
.075 
.233 

.140 

.010 
.040 


0.46 
.60 
.297 
.190 
.358 

.040 
.036 
.038 
.067 

.054. 

.005 
.016 


0.84 
1.05 
.394 
.239 
.377 

.063 
.031 
.091 
.1^ 

.087 

.006 
.029 


1.03 
1.20 
.516 
.274 
.561 

.068 

.098 
.206 

.125 

.006 
.028 


0.76 
1.08 
.516 
.256 

.563 

.066 

.096 
.137 

.084 

.006 
.028 


1/ Converted  at  rates  shown  in  table  9. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del  Comercio 
Exterior  de  la  Republica  Argentina. 
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Destination.  -  The  principal  destinations  of  exports  froB  Argentina 
in  1938  were  the  United  Kingdom  (33  percent  of  the  total  value) , 
Germany  (12  percent),  and  the  United  States  (8  percent).   Other 
important  piirchasers  in  that  year  included  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Brazil,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.   Exports  from  Argentina  to  selected 
countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  tables  8  and 
9,   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  10, 

The  most  significant  developments  in  the  distribution  of  Argentine 
exports  in  the  decade  1929-38  were  the  maintenance  of  the  position  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  recent  increase  in  the  share  obtained  by 
Germany,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  long  been  the. .principal  export  market  for 
Argentina;  in  the  10  years  1929-38,  it  purchased  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  products  shipped  from  Argentina,  including  large  quantities 
of  chilled,  frozen, , and  canned  meats,  cattle  hides,  wool,  com,  and 
wheat.   Although  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  relatively 
constant,  the  value  of  exports  from  Argentina  to  that  country  has 
ranged  from  120  million  dollars  (1932)  to  292  million  dollars  (1929). 

Exports  to  Germany  have  varied  between  28  million  dollars  (1936) 
and  91  million  dollars  (1929).   They  represented  10  percent  of  the 
total  in  1929,  but  declined  to  less  than  6  percent  in  1936.   As  a 
result  of  increased  purchases  of  wheat,  wool,  com,  cotton,  frozen 
beef,  and  quebracho,  Germany's  share  of  Argentine  exports  reached 
nearly  12  percent  in  1938. 


^9 


Piirchases  of  the  United  States,  consisting  chiefly  of  flaxseed, 
wool,  cattle  hides,  quebracho,  and  occasionally  com  (especially  in 
1936  and  1937)  have  varied  between  11  million  dollars  (1932) and  91 
million  dollars  (1937).^   In  1929  nearly  10  percent  of  all  Argentine 
exports  were  shipped  to  the  United  States.   This,  however,  was  a 
record  proportion.   The  share  of  the  United  States  had  averaged  8 
percent  from  1924.  to  1928,  and  the  highest  percentage  pidor  to  1929 
(9  percent)  was  reached  in  1926  (see  table  2).   In  1932  the  share  of 
the  United  States  dropped  to  less  than  4  percent.   In  the  3  years 
1935-37,  because  of  short  crops  following  the  droughts  of  1934-  and 
1936,  the  United  States  took  between  12  and  13  percent  of  all  Argentine 
exports,  but  in  1938  the  proportion  declined  to  8  percent. 

Exports  to  France  in  the  decade  1929-38,  ranged  between  A  percent 

and  9  percent  of  total  Argentine  exports.-^   The  share  of  Italy  was 

3/ 
between  2  percent  (1938)  and  6  percent  (1937) .  The  share  of  Japan, 

a  minor  factor  in  Argentine  exports,  increased  from  about  one- tenth 

of  1  percent  in  1929  to  more  than  1  percent  in  1938.   Exports  from 

Argentina  to  other  Latin  American  republics  (principally  Brazil)  have 

been  substantial.   In  1937  they  amounted  to  63  million  dollars,  or 

approximately  9  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports  in  that  year. 


2/  In  the  period  1931-38,  exports  from  Argentina  to  the  United 
States  probably  were  undervalued,  on  the  average,  by  about  20  percent. 

2/  The  value  of  exports  to  France  ranged  between  22  million  dollars 
(1938)  and  65  million  dollars  (1929). 

2/    The  value  of  Italian  pxirchaees  ranged  from  11  million  dollars 
(1938)  to  52  million  dollars  (1929). 
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Table  8.  -  Argentina:  Foreign  trade  with  selected  c<mn tries, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Values  in  thousands  of  paper  pesos)^  


Country 


1929 


Exports  to: 

All  countries  — 

DNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  2/  — 

Germany  

Japan ■  ■- 

Italy  

France  

All  other  countries 

Imports  from: 

All  countries  


•:  2.167.600 


DNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  2J   — 

Germany — 

Japan  ———_——_ 

Italy 

France  


212,633 
697,346 
216,937 
2,715 
124,5-i7 
154,273 
759,  U9 


1.959.085 


All  other  countries 


¥ 

1/ 


516,307 
3A5,384 
225,163 
10,823 
172,284 
119,901 
569,223 


1932 


1.287.782 


43,859 

464,959 

112,664 

1,912 

69,095 
118,671 
476,622 


836.265 


112,656 
180,004 
77,461 
12,354 
89,438 
46,819 
317,533 


1936 


1.6^^.712, 


201,517 
581,660 
96,650 
25,683 
40,726 
88,513 
620,963 


1.116.711 


160,865 

262,702 

103,379 

U,438 

46,439 

49,060 

U9,828 


One  gold  peso  equals  2.272727  paper  pesos. 

Eire  is  included  for  1929  but  not  for  subseauent  years 

Includes  trade  vdth  the  -following  :rincipal  countries: 


1937 


2.310.998 


294,866 
671,878 
157,182 

24,058 
142,524 

95,868 
924,622 


1.557.684 


250,511 

322,856 

166,488 

56,299 

72,508 

65,288 

623,734 


Exports  to: 


Belgium-T.uxemburg  — 

Netherlands  — 

Brazil  


Paper  cesos 
(1,000) 

103,897 

103,265 

98,308 


1938 


li499»4'?? 


lis, 553 

459,495 

163,544 

16,229 

35,559 

75,394 

y   531,679 


1.460.888 


254,685 

293,006 

150,527 

54,484 

88,756 

69,229 

i/  550,201 


Imports  from: 


Belgium-Luxemburg  

Brazil  — 

Pern 

British  India .__ 

Netherlands  West  Indies  

Nt» the r lands  - 


Paper  pesos 
(1,000) 

100,439 
75,062 
48,652 
50,834' 
40,712 
24,705 
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In  recent  yo.irs,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States  have  been  the  outstanding  markets  for  Argentine  agri- 
cu"'tural  (as  distinguished  from  pastoral)  products.   The  United  Kingdom  - 
by  far  the  largest  single  purchaser  of  Argentine  com  -  in  the  years 
1935-37  took  between  33  and  4.1  percent  of  all  exports  of  com.   Belgium 
has  been  the  second  most  important  market  for  that  product;  the  Nether- 
lands ordinarily  occupies  third  place. 

The  relative  positions  of  ':urcha3ers  of  Argentine  wheat  have 
varied  considerably,  but  the  United  Kingdom  and  Brazil  have  been  the 
princiTDal  purchasers  since  1931.   Exports  of  flaxseed  from  Argentina 
in  recent  years  have  gone  principally  to  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
States,  and  France.   In  1935  and  1936,  the  Netherlands  was  the  largest 
market,  taking  about  one-fourth  of  tne  total,  but  in  1937, because  of  a 
crop  shortage,  the  United  States  became  the  largest  market  (37  percent)  Ji/ 

In  the  period  1935-37,  the  leading  markets  for  Argentine  exports 
of  animals  and  animal  products  were  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany,  in  the  order  named.   The  principal  market  for 
meats  was  the  United  Kingdo'n,  which  took  fourt-fifths  of  all  meat  ex- 
ported in  1937.   Practically  all  of  the  chilled  beef,  nearly  all  the 
frozen  mutton,  and  over  half  of  the  canned  meats  exported  in  the  3 
years  1935-37  were  purchased  by  the  Uhited  Kingdom.   In  recent  years 
'Germany  has  been  the  leading  purchaser  of  frozen  beef,  taking  approx- 
imately one-half  of  all  such  exports,  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  value. 

"1/  The  discussions  of  export  commodities  by  countries  of  destination 
and  of  import  commodities  by  countries  of  origin  are  largely  based  on 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Regional  Information,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.   Data  for  years  subsequent  to  1937  are  not  readily 
available • 
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Inedible  animal  products  exported  from  Argentina  are   accoxinted 
for  chiefly  by  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  animal  byproducts.   The 
principal  markets  for  i»ool  in  1937  were  the  United  Kingdom  (22  percent), 
the  United  States  (19  percent),  and  France  (13  percent);  these  percent- 
ages indicate  approximately  the  positions  held  in  the  3  years  1935-37. 
Salted  cattle  hides  in  these  years  went  principally  to  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.   Thejre  has  been  a  considerable  shift 
ih  the  position  of  purchasers  of  Argentine  dry  cattle  hides;  first 
place,  in  the  period  1935-37,  was  held  successively  ly  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Italy;  the  United  Kingdom  occupied  second  place  in  all  3  years. 

From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  sheepskins  from 
Argentina,  in  the  years  1935-37,  went  to  France,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  goat  and  kid  skins  exported  were  absorbed  tgr  the 
United  States.   The  principal  markets  for  casein  have  been  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  led  in  purchases  of 
grease,  tallow,  and  butter. 

Other  Argentine  exports  are  relatively  unimportant.   The  United 
States  has  been  the  leading  country  of  destination  for  forest  products 
(largely  quebracho  extract)  and  game  and  fish  products  (largely  furskins)  • 
Exports  of  sugar  go  largely  to  Bolivia,  and  those  of  cotton  in  recent 
years  have  been  taken  largely  by  Germany.   Exports  of  fresh  fruits  in 
1938  went  to  a  variety  of  markets.   The  United  Kingdom  was  the  leading 
purchaser  of  pears;  smaller  quantities  were  taken  by  France  and  Brazil. 
The  principal  purchasers  of  Argentine  applea  in  1938  were  Brazil, 
Swedai,  and  Germany.   Table  grapes  went  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
Braall,  and  Sweden. 
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Imports  Into  ArEentlna. 

CCTPPoaltlon,  -  Imports  into  Argentina,  by  groups  and  principed 
subgroups,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shoim  in  tables  11  and 
12 M       The  six  most  important  groups  of  Argentine  imports  -  textiles 
and  manufactures,  combustibles  and  lubricants,  ircn  and  manufactures, 
machinery,  foodstuffs,  and  chemical  products  -  constituted  approximately 
three- fourths  of  all  Argentine  imports  in  the  decade  1929-38. 

Variations  in  the  biying  power  of  Argentina  in  the  past  deceide 
hare  affected  certain  groups  of  imports  much  more  than  others. 
Capital  goods,  for  example,  have  been  affected  more  than  consumer  goods. 
The  very  small  imports  of  machinery  and  fehicles  in  1932,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depression,  make  the  shares  of  most  other  groups  in  the  total 
trade  higher  in  that  year  than  in  other  yeeurs  shoim  in  table  11. 

The  changes  in  the  absolute  values  from  year  to  year  have  in  some 

part  been  due  to  price  fluctuations.   In  dollar  value,  imports  in  all 

the  groups  in  1937  and  1938  were  smaller  than  in  1929,  but  larger  -  in 

most  cases  much  larger  -  than  in  1932.   In  terms  of  dollar  value  ("real" 

values),  the  ratios  of  imports  in  1938  to  those  in  1929  for  the  major 

groups  weire  as  follows:  Textiles  and  manufactures,  51  percent; 

combustibles  and  lubricants,  65  percent;  machinery  (including  vehicles), 

51  percent;  iron  and  manufactures,  70  percent;  foodstuffs,  35  percdnt; 

chemicals,  57  percent;  paper,  cardboard,  and  paper  manufactures,  78 

percent;  metals,  except  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  62  percent;  wood 

and  manufactures,  IM   percent;   stones,  earths,  glass,  and  ceramics,  I^Z 

percent;  and  rubber  manufactures,  29  percent. 

17  Tables  11  and  12  show  "real"  values,  which  represent  an  attempt  to 
adjust  tariff  valuations  of  groups  of  commodities  to  approximate  market 
values.   "Tariff"  values,  arbitrary  valxiations  used  for  the  assessment 
of  customs  duties,  are  shown  in  tables  17  and  18  in  the  appendix  to  this 
section  of  the  report. 
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Table  11.  -  Argentina:   Imports,  by  gr  lups  ead  principal  subgroups,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938  1/ 

2/ 
("Real"  vhlues  Iji  thousands  of  paper  pesos  j 


CoaimcxJity  group  or  subgroup 


Grand  total 


Textiles  and  manufacturea  

Cotton,  except  thread  

Wool,  except  yam 

Jute,  agave  (pita),  hemp,  and  other  fibers 
Silk  and  rayon,  except  thread  

Combustibles  and  lubricants 

Combustibles • 

Machinery  

Vehicles,  excluding  those  of  wood  - 
Machinery  and  motors  in  general  - 
Agricultxiral  lachinery  and  instranents 

Iran  and  manufactures  


Iran  and  steel  in  miscellaneous  forms 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  

Foodstuffs 


Vegetables 


Chemicals  and  pharnaoeutical  products,  drugs, 
oils,  and  paints  

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  for  Indus 


trial  and  nedicinal  purposes  - 


Paper,  cardboard,  and  paper  manufactures 

Papers  and  cardboards 
Metals,  except  iron  and  steel  manufactures  — 

Copper,  broQ-.e,  or  yellow  metals  and  other 
metals  — — 
Hood  and  manufactures 


Vtood,  except  manufactures 


Stones,  earths,  glass,  and  ceramics  tj   

Rubber  euid  manufactures  — 
Tobacco  and  manufactures  — 
Beverages 

MiBcellineous  products 
Electrical  material 


Imports  by  coioraoditles  ire  shown  only  in 


!_/  "Real"  values  are  not  available  except  by  groups  and  subgroups, 
"tariff"  values.   (See  p.  13.)  *" 

2/  One  paper  peso  equals  UU   percent  of  one  gold  peso  (one  gold  peso  equals  Z.TITIZI   paper  pesos). 

2/  Classliications  employed  in  this  table  are  those  given  in  the  Argentine  import  statistics  for  1938. 
Grjups  are  ranked  according  to  value  in  1938. 

ij   Absut  one-half  minerals. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  la  RepAblica  Argentina, 
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Textiles  and  manufactures,  the  leading  Argentine  import  group, 
constituted  between  23  percent  (193B)  and  33  percent  (1932)  of  the  "real" 
value  of  total  imports  into  Argentina  in  the  years  shown  in  tables  11 
and  12.   The  most  important  textile  subgroups,  and  percentage  that  each 
was  of  total  imports  in  1938  C'real"  value  basis)  were  cotton  and  manu- 
factures, except  thread  (10  percent) j  wool  and  manufactures,  except 
yarn  (6  percent)}  jute,  agave,  hemp,  and  other  fibers  and  their  manu- 
factures (4.  percent);  and  silk  and  rayon  and  their  manufactures  (l  per- 
cent).  Imports  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  and  rayon  yarns  are  smaill 
in  comparison  with  those  of  piece  goods.   The  large  quantity  of  jute 
sacking  and  sacks  imported  into  Argentina  is  accounted  for  by  the  heavy 
demand  for  them  in  the  packaging  of  cereals  and  meats. 

Comb\istibles  and  lubricants,  the,  second  largest  import  group, 
accounted  for  from  9  percent  (1937)  to  12  percent  (1938)  of  the  total 
"real"  value  of  imports  into  Argentina  in  the  10  years  1929-38  (15  to 
17  percent  in  terms  of  "tariff"  values) .   The  major  items  in  the  group 
of  combiistibles  are  coal  and  petroleum  and  its  derivatives.   In  1938 
imports  of  coal  amounted  to  2.8  million  tonsj  those  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  -  two-thirds  of  which  consisted  of  fuel  oil,  gas  oil, 
and  diesel  oil  -  totaled  2.1  million  tons. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  ("real"  value)  accounted  for  from 
6  percent  (1932)  to  15  percent  (1937)  of  all  imports  into  Argentina  in 
the  decade  1929-38  (12  percent  in  1938).   In  addition  to  pig  iron, 
such  imports  consist  of  a  wide  range  of  semifabricated  and  fabricated 
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products,  including  steel  bars,  plates,  structural  shapes,  tubing,  black 
and  galvanized  sheets,  tin  plate,  wire  and  wire  rope,  tools,  railway- 
materials,  cast-iron  pipe,  stoves,  and  heating  and  air  cooling  plants 
emd  accessories. 

Imports  of  machinery  smd  vehicles  into  Argentina  have  varied  widely. 
From  a  share  of  17  percent  of  the  "real"  value  of  total  imports  in  1929, 
they  dropped  sharply  to  4-  percent  in  1932,  "real"  values  declining  from 
L43  million  to  9  million  dollars.   By  1938  they  had  returned  approxi- 
mately to  the  share  held  in  1929,  but  both  peso  and  dollar  values  were 
still  considerably  lower  than  in  1929.   Vehicles,  chiefly  automobiles 
and  trucks,  have  in  general  accounted  for  about  one-half  of  all  imports 
in  the  machinery  group.   The  share  of  imports  of  machinery  and  motors 
has  fluctuated  considerably,  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  (one- 
fourth  in  193B).   The  share  of  agricultural  machinery  and  instruments 
has  likewise  varied,  in  general  remglng  from  one-seventh  to  one-fourth 
(1938)  of  all  machinery  imported,  except  in  1932,  when  it  was  con- 
siderably lower. 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  into  Argentina  in  the  decade  1929-38  ranged 
from  7  percent  (1938)  to  12  percent  (1932)  of  total  imports,  in  terms 
of  "real"  value.   Almost  Ml  such  imports  consist  of  vegetable  food- 
stuffs, the  most  important  being  coffee,  cacao  beans,  potatoes,  tea, 
yerba  mate,  rice,  edible  oils,  apples,  pears,  prunes,  and  walnuts. 
Animal  food  products  include  dried  codfish,  herring,  sardines,  fresh 
and  preserved  fish,  and  eggs. 

Chemical  products  Imported  into  Argentina  represented  between  5 
percent  (1929)  and  7  percent  (1932)  of  total  imports  in  the  period 
19^9-33  (on  the  basis  <if  "real"  value).   The  chief  commodities 
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composing  this  group  are  indtistried  chemicals,  dnjgs,  pharmaceutical 
specialties,  patent  mediciiies,  sheep  and  cattle  dips,  paints,  enamels, 
and  varnishes,  and  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paints,  enamels, 
and  varnishes. 

Imports  besides  those  already  mentioned  -  metals  (other  than  iron 
and  steel)}  wood  and  manufactures;  stones,  earths,  glass,  and  ceramicsj 
rubber  and  manufactures}  tobacco  and  manufactures;  beverages;  and 
miscellaneous  articles  -  together  formed  about  one-fourth  of  Argentina's 
imports  in  the  decade  1929-38  (see  tables  11  and  12). 

Sources.-  Imports  into  Argentina  from  selected  cotintries,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  193^,  have  already  been  shown  in  tables  8  and 
9.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  10.   The  principal 
sources  of  imports  in  1938  were  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  states, 
and  Germany,  which  together  accounted  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  value 
of  total  imports.   The  remainder  was  distributed  among  a  large  nxanber 
of  si^ppliers,  including  Belgium-Luxemburg,  Italy,  Brazil,  Peru,  British 
India,  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  West  Indies,  and  Japan. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  distribution  of  Argentine  im- 
ports in  the  last  decade  is  the  decline  from  the  peak  year  of  1929  in 
the  share  obtained  from  the  United  States.   Argentine  purchases  from 
the  United  states  have  reuoged  between  29  million  dollars  (1932)  and 
216  million  dollars  (1929).   In  1929  this  country  sv^plied  26  percent 
of  all  Argentine  imports;  its  share  had  averaged  24  percent  from  192^4- 
to  1928  (see  table  2),  dropped  to  less  than  14.  percent  in  1932,  but 
increased  thereafter  to  more  than  17  percent  in  1938.   The  share  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  has  been  relatively  constant.   It  increased  from 
nearly  18  percent  in  1929  to  over  21  percent  in  1932.   In  1936  it 
reached  23  percent,  but  by  1938  had  declined  to  20  percent.   In  dollar 
value,  however,  Argentine  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  varied 
considerably,  ranging  from  4.6  million  dollars  (1932)  to  L45  million 
dollars  (1929). 

The  decline  in  the  share  of  the  United  states  in  the  Argentine 
import  trade  after  1929  is  attributable  to  the  decline  in  imports  of 
automobiles,  machinery,  and  certain  consumption  goods  utilized  by  high 
income  groups,  piirchases  of  which  were  drastically  curtailed  during  the 
depression;  the  United  states  was  the  principal  supplier  of  articles 
of  these  types.   Argentina's  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  consist  principally  of  staple  products.   The  failure  of 
the  United  t>tates  to  regain  the  share  of  the  Argentine  import  trade 
held  before  1932  may  be  attributed  to  lower  Argentine  purchasing  power 
for  such  commodities  as  automobiles,  machinery,  and  high-priced  con- 
sumption goods J  to  the  Argentine  system  of  import  control;  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  in  recent  years  received  less  favorable 
exchange  treatment  than  have  certain  other  countries,  notably  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Germany's  position  in  the  decade  1929-38  was  fairly  constant,  vary- 
ing from  9  percent  (1932  and  1936)  to  12  percent  (1929  and  1937).   The 
value  of  Argentine  imports  from  Germany,  however,  varied  between  20 
million  dollars  (1932)  and  94  million  dollars  (1929).   Italy  and  France 
each  supplied  Argentina  a  greater  proportion  of  total  imports  in  1929 
and  1932  than  in  recent  years;  exchange  restrictions  operated  to  reduce 
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the  Italian  share .i/   Imports  from  Japan,  which  formed  a  negligible 
proportion  of  the  total  in  1929,  rose  in  1935  to  nearly  5  percent,  and 
since  then  have  rajaged  between  3  and  U  percent.-' 

Countries  other  than  those  mentioned  together  furnished  between 
38  and  UO   percent  of  Argentina's  import  trade  in  1932  and  1936-38,  as 
compared  with  29  percent  in  1929.   Co\intries  from  which  imports  were 
substantially  greater  in  the  period  1936-38  than  in  1929  and  1932, 
included  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Hungary,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Poland.   Smaller  increases  were  recorded  by  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  Denmark.   Coiintries  whose  trade  with  Argentina  declined 
in  the  decade  1928-38  were  China,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Rumania,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Spain,  Uryguay,  and  Venezuela.   Imports  from  other  Latin 
American  republics  (principally  Brazil  and  Peru)  were  fairly  large  dur- 
ing the  decade.   In  1937  they  were  valued  at  UU  million  dollars,  or 
about  9  percent  of  total  imports  in  that  year. 

The  leading  suppliers  of  textiles  and  their  man\ifactures  imported 
into  Argentina  in  the  period  1935-37  were  the  United  Kingdom,  British 
India,  Italy,  and  Japan.   The  principal  sources  of  cotton  manufactures 
were  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  Italy,  irtiich  in  the  3  years  men- 
tioned furnished,  respectively,  two-fifths,  one-fourth,  and  one-seventh 
of  such  inports.   Cotton  yam  and  thread  in  1937  came  principally  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  each  furnished 
approximately  one-thiixi  of  all  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods,  in  terms 
of  quantity. 


million  dollars  (1929)".  Francete  share  varied  from  U  percent  (1936  and  193'i) 
to  6  percent  (1929),  and  the  value  of  imports  from  France  varied  from  12 
million  dollars  (1932)  to  50  million  dollars  (1929) . 

2/  The  value  of  imports  from  Japan  ranged  between  3  million  dollars 
(1932)  and  17  mUlion  dollars  (1937) . 
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The  United  Kingdom  supplied  over  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  laporta 
of  wool  and  manufactures  in  the  years  1935-37.   In  1937  approximately 
five-sixths  of  all  pure  woolen  piece  goods  and  three-fourths  of  all 
mixed  woolen  piece  goods  were  from  that  source;  Belgium,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  each  supplied  about  one-fifth  of  the  imports  of 
woolen  yams. 

The  position  of  the  s\Q>pliers  of  silk  and  rayon  emd  manufactures 
thereof  has  shifted  considerably;  in  1937  the  leading  suppliers  were 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  France.   In  that  year  Italy  furnished  more 
than  one-half  of  all  rayon  yam,  the  United  Kingdom  about  two-thirds  of 
the  pure  silk  yams,  and  Germany  about  three-fifths  of  the  silk  thread. 
France  supplied  about  one-half  of  all  imports  of  natural  silk  piece 
goods  and  nearly  one-third  of  those  of  rayon  piece  goods.   In  the  3- 
year  period  1935-37,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  imports  of  jute,  hemp, 
and  similar  fibers  and  their  manufactures  (principally  jute  yam,  sack- 
ing, and  sacks)  came  from  British  India. 

In  1937  Argentina's  principal,  suppliers  of  iron  and  steel  and 
their  manufactures  were  Germany  (24.  percent),  Belgium  (21  percent), 
and  the  United  Kingdom  (l6  percent).   Pig  iron  came  chiefly  from 
Frsmce;  unworked  steel  in  bars  or  plates  from  Belgium-Luxemburg,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germeiny;  steel  rails  from  France;  and 
structural  shapes  from  Belgium-Luxemburg  and  Freuice.   Belgium  was  the 
principal  source  of  wire,  and  Germany  was  the  leading  supplier  of  wire 
rope  and  iron  and^ steel  pipe,  kitchen  utensils,  cutlery,  tools,  hard- 
ware, and  miscellaneous  iron  euad  steel  products. 
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Argentina's  imports  of  combustibles  and  lubricants  are  purchased 
principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Peru,  the  Netherlands  Vi'est  Indies, 
and  the  United  t^tatesj  in  1937  these  suppliers  ranked  in  the  order 
named,*  Approximately  three-fourths  of  all  coal  imported  into  Argen- 
tina in  1937  (in  terms  of  quantity)  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  All 
imported  fuel  and  diesel  oil  was  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  imports  of  crude  petroleum  came  from  Peru, 
and  about  one-third  from  the  United  States.   Of  the  gasoline  imported 
three-fourths  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies.   The  United  States,  furnishing  more  than  one- 
half,  was  the  leading  sij^plier  of  lubricating  oils  and  greases;  the 
United  Kingdom  provided  most  of  the  remainder. 

The  United  States  was  by  far  the  principal  source  of  machinery  of 
all  kinds  (including  vehicles)  imported  into  Argentina  in  the  period 
1935-37,  furnishing  approximately  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  sub- 
group designated  as  machinery  and  motors,  over  two-thirds  of  all  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  instruments,  and  one-half  or  more  of  all  vehicles. 
In  1937,  Germany  was  second  as  a  supplier  of  machinery  and  motors,  and 
third  as  a  supplier  of  agricultural  machinery  and  vehicles.   Canada, 
in  all  3  years,  was  the  second  supplier  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Other  import  groups  individually  account  for  small  percentages  of 
Argentina's  import  trade.   In  the  period  1935-37,  Spain  and  Brazil 
were  the  principal  sources  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  products. 
Chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  allied  products  came  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.   Canada  ranked  first 
as  a  supplier  of  paper,  cardboard,  and  manufactxiresj  other  important 
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sources  were  the  Scandlnaviein  countries  and  Germany.   Approximately 
one-third  of  the  vedue  of  imports  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1937,  the  United  States  and  Germany 
were  second  and  third  suppliers. 

For  the  following  import  groups  the  principal  s\:5)pliers  in  1937 
were:  Wood  and  manufactures,  the  United  States j  stones,  earths,  glass, 
and  ceramics,  Belgium;  rubber  and  manufactures,  British  possessions  in 
Asia  (excluding  India  and  Ceylon);  tobacco  and  manufactures,  Brazil; 
beverages,  France;  and  miscellaneoixs  articles,  including  electrical 
material,  the  Ihiited  States, 

United  States  Trade  With  Argentina 

The  productive  resoxirces  and  economic  organization  of  Argentina 
in  many  respects  more  closely  resemble  those  of  the  United  States  than 
do  those  of  any  other  country  in  Latin  America.   Argentina  is  situated 
largely  in  the  temperate  zone,  is  a  leading  world  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  products,  smd  is  the  most  highly  industrialized 
country  in  Latin  America,   Although  the  United  States  is  itself  the 
world's  largest  producer  and  a  leading  exporter  of  agricultural  prod- 
\xcts,  it  has  reg\i3Arly  obtained  from  Argentina  substantial  quantities 
of  flaxseed,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  and  canned  beef  to  supplement 
domestic  prod\iction.   United  States  imports  of  most  of  these  Argentine 
products  have  fluctuated  widely.   In  years  of  high  industrial  activity 
in  the  United  States,  imports  have  been  large,  but  in  times  of  severe 
depression,  when  domestic  output  is  more  nearly  sufficient  to  supply 
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the  smaller  demand,  they  have  been  greatly  reduced.   Large  quantities 
of  corn  have  come  from  Argentina  following  years  of  severe  drought,  but 
customarily  United  States  imports  of  corn  are  much  sma3J.er  than  exports. 
Trend  of  United  States-Argentine  trade. 

Reflecting  the  extreme  variations  in  the  United  States  demand  for 
leading  Argentine  products.  United  States  imports  from  Argentina  have 
fluct\xated  more  widely  in  value  and  in  relation  to  total  imports  from 
Latin  America  than  have  imports  from  any  other  Latin  American  country •» 
As  shown  in  table  13,  general  imports  from  Argentina  declined  drasticaUr 
after  1929,  the  peak  year  since  1920}  -in  1932  they  were  only  one- 
seventh  as  large  as  in  1929,  and  not  much  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
average  for  the  period  1924-28,   Argentina's  share  of  total  United 
States  Imports  from  Latin  America  likewise  decreased  greatly. 

The  recovery  in  United  States  imports  from  Argentina  after  1932 
was  marked  but  irregular,  as  was  the  increase  in  Argentina's  share  in 
the  total  trade.   A  large  increase  in  imports  occtirred  in  1937  when  a 
crop  shortage  in  the  United  States ^following  the  drought  of  1936  led 
to  greatly  enlarged  p\irchases  of  Argentine  com  and  flaxseed,  and  when 
the  genered  industrial  recovery  resulted  in  a  greater  demand  for  wool. 
In  that  year  one-fifth  of  the  total  United  States  imports  from  Latin 
America  came  from  Argentina,  the  leirgest  share  contribxxted  by  that 
country  in  many  years.   The  decrease  in  the  trade  in  1938  was  even 
more  precipitous  than  the  preceding  rise  and  was  due  chiefly  to  a  re- 
cession in  business  activity  and  to  improved  crop  conditions  in  the 
United  States.   While  imports  increased  materially  in  1939,  they  were 
1/  See  table  V,  p.  148,  in  appendix  B  of  Part  I  of  this  report. 
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still  much  less  than  in  1937,  or  than  before  tue   depression;  ia  valTio 
they  were  somewhat  more  than  one-half  as  large  as  in  1929,  but  part  of 
the  decline  was  due  to  lower  prices,   Argentina  accoiinted  for  a  larger 
part  of  total  United  states  purchases  from  Latin  America  in  1939  than 
in  the  period  192^-29. 

Argentina  is  of  outstanding  importance  as  a  market  for  United 
States  merchandise.   In  recent  years  it  has  been  the  seventh  largest 
foreign  purchaser  of  United  States  exports.   It  was  the  largest  market 
in  Latin  America  in  1927-29  and  in  1938  and  the  second  or  third  largest 
in  most  other  years.   In  general,  however,  Argentina  has  been  a  less 
Important  market  for  United  States  merchandise  in  recent  years  than  in 
the  late  1920' s  (see  table  13). 

The  value  of  United  States  exports  to  Argentina  since  the  peak 
year  1929  has  fluctuated  less  than  imports  from  Argentina,  but  more 
widely  than  exports  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole.   Exports  to  Argentina 
in  1932  were  85  percent  less  than  in  1929  and  80  percent  below  the 
average  for  192^-28.   They  rose  steadily  thereafter,  however,  reaching 
a  peak  in  1937.   They  then  declined  and  in  1939  had  fallen  to  Arl   per- 
cent of  the  1924-28  average.   In  the  first  9  months  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,=/  however,  exports  were  more  than  70  percent  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1938-39*   This  increase  was  C(m8lder- 
ably  greater  than  the  rise  in  exports  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole. 

1/  September  1939  to  May  1940. 
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A  part  of  the  wide  variation  in  exports  after  1929  was  due  to  the 
prominence  in  the  trade  of  durable  producer  and  consianer  goods,  the 
demand  for  which  fluctuates  greatly  as  national  income  varies.   In 
recent  years  the  variation  in  treuie  may  also  have  been  caused  by  the 
large  year  to  year  changes  in  the  value  of  United  States  imports  from 
Argentina,  inasmuch  as  the  Argentine  exchange  control  authorities  have 
attempted  to  restrict  piirchases  from  the  United  States,  and  from  other 
countries  with  which  it  has  an  import  trade  balance.   Thus,  United 
States  sales  to  Argentina  have  been  rather  closely  related  to  the 
amount  of  United  States  purchases  from  Argentina, 
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Table  13.-  United  t^tates  imports  from  and  exports  to  Argentina, 
1924-39,  and  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  European  war 


(Valiiea  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Tear 


General  imports 


Percent  of  total 

United  states 

imports  from 

Latin  America 


Exports 
(including  reexports) 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 

exports  to 
Latin  America 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


1930 , 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 : 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939  1/  — 


75,298 
80,170  : 
88,058 
97,240 
99,438 
117,581 

71,891 
35,980 
15,779 
33,841 
29,487 


9  BOS.  Sept-May^ 

1938-39  

1939-40  

Percent  change  - 


-: 


65,408 
65,882 
138,940 
40,709 
61,920 


42,223 

65,009 

+54.0 


7.3 

8.0 

8.5 

10.1 

10.5 

11.6 

10.6 
7.5 
4.9 

10.7 
8.0 

U.2 
13.1 
20.7 
9.0 
12,0 


12.0 
U.l 


117,093 
148,759 
U3, 575 
163,485 
178,899 
21p,288 

129,862 
52,652 
31,133 
36,927 
42,688 

49,374 
56,910 
94,183 
86,793 
71,114 


^7,976 

81,831 

+70.6 


15.9 
17.6 
17.2 
20.3 
21.5 
23.1 

20.7 
16.8 
16.0 
17.1 
13.9 

14.3 
U.4 
16.3 
17.5 
12.5 


13.1 
13.8 


1/  Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 


United  States  imports  from  Argentina. 

Composition.-  United  States  imports  from  Ai-gentina  consist  pre- 
dominantly of  agricultural  and  pastoral  products.   The  principal  com- 
modities imported  are  shown,  for  specified  years  1929  to  1939,  in 
table  14.   In  examining  this  table,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
1929  was  a  peak  year  for  total  imports  from  Argentina  and  for  a  number 
of  major  individual  commodities. 
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Flaxseed,  customarily  the  largest  import  from  Argentina,  was  in 
1937  exceeded  by  corn,  imports  of  which  were  large  following  the  very- 
scant  com  crop  in  the  United  States  in  1936.   Among  the  leading 
products  imported  from  Argentina  in  1939  besides  flaxseed,  which  repre- 
sented 30  percent  of  the  total  value,  were  unmenxofactured  wool  (20  per- 
cent), wet  salted  cattle  hides  (12  percent),  quebracho  extract  (7  per- 
cent), and  canned  beef  (6  percent). 

Most  of  the  principal  imports  from  Argentina  have  in  recent  yeais 
been  materially  smaller  than  before  the  depression.   For  a  few  sel- 
ected products,  however,  the  United  States  demand  has  tended  to  increase, 
and  in  1939  imports  of  quebracho  extract,  tankage,  and  tin-'  were  larger 
than  a  decade  earlier.   A  seasonal  dfemend  has  also  developed  in  recent 
years  for  grapes  and  other  fruits  imported  during  the  winter  months* 

Dutiable  status  of  imports.-  Between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths 
of  the  United  states  imports  from  Argentina  are  customarily  represented 
by  dutiable  commodities.   This  high  ratio,  as  compared  with  imports 
from  most  Latin  American  countries,  reflects  the  dutiable  status  of  a 
few  large  imports  from  Argentina. 

More  than  half  of  the  dutiable  imports  from  Argentina  usually  con- 
sist of  flaxseed,  for  which  Argentina  is  almost  the  fcole  supplier. 
Flaxseed  is  dutiable  at  65  cents  a  bushel,  the  duty  having  been  raised 
in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  from  $6  cents  a  bubhelj   on  the  basis  of 
imports  from  Argentina  in  1939^  the  ad  valorem  equivelent  of  the  present 
duty  was  57  percent.   Cattle  hides,  the  third  largest  item  in  1939, 


1/  Imports  from  Argentina  are  part  tecondary  tin  (made  from  tcrap 
which  may  have  been  imported).   Argentine  output  of  tin  ore  is  small, 
and  only  rncently  has  there  been  a  small  tin  smelting  industry. 
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are  dutl&ble  at  10  percent;  prior  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  they  were 
on  the  free  list.   Quebracho  extract,  for  which  Argentina  is  also  the 
leading  supplier,  is  dutiable  at  15  percent.   The  leading  dutiable 
wools  (wools  other  than  Donskoi,  Smyrna,  etc.,  not  finer  than  iCOs, 
worsted  tj'pe,  in  the  grease)  are  dutiable  at  2^,  cents  a  pound,  or  an  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  95  percent  on  the  basis  of  imports  in  1939  from 
Argentina,  the  principal  supplier  of  such  wools.   Corn,  the  leading 
product  imported  from  Argentina  in  1937,  is  dutiable  at  25  cents  a 
bushel,  or  an  ad  valorem  eqxiivalent  of  35  percent  in  that  year.  Canned 
beef  is  dutiable  at  6  cents  a  povmd  (but  not  less  than  20  percent);  on 
the  basis  of  the  1939  imports  from  Argentina,  the  principal  supplier, 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  was  57  percent.   Frozen  beef  and  mutton  are 
important  in  Argentina's  export  trade,  but  quarantine  restrictions, 
imposed  because  of  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  certain 
parts  of  Argentina,  prevent  the  entry  of  these  products  into  the 
United  States. =/ 

The  principal  duty-free  products  imported  from  Argentina  are  car- 
pet wools  (free  under  bond  for  manufacture  into  carpets,  etc.),  sheep 
and  goat  skins,  tankage,  crude  bones,  and  quebracho  wood. 

1/  Effective  Jan.  1,  1927,  under  an  order  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Order  298),  an  embargo  was 
placed  on  imports  of  fresh  meat  from  the  regions  of  countries  affected 
by  foot-and-mouth  disease.   In  section  306  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
imports  of  cattle  and  fresh  meat  are  prohibited  entry  from  any  foreign 
country  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  finds  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease to  exist.   In  May  1935  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  was  signed  permitting  the  importation  of  fresh  meat  from 
areas  free  from  foot-elnd-^nouth  disease;  however,  this  sanitary  conven- 
tion has  not  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
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Tabl*  M>-  United  States  laports  for  conaiiiiptlon  from 
(Values  In  tboiigandB 


Conmodlty 


Tariff 
status 


Unit 

of 

quantity 


1929 


Quantity:  Val\ie 


Beef,  including  corned  beef, 
canned  


Sheep,  lamb,  and  goat  casings  - 
Cattle  hides: 

Wet  salted,  erer  25  pounds  — 
Sheep  and  lamb  skins: 

Pickled  skins,  not  split,  no 
wool 


Goat  and  kid  skins: 
Dry  amd  dry-salted 

Furs,  undressed: 

Guanaquito  

Hare  


Bones,   cirude,  steamed,   or  ground  - 
Tankage  


Com 

Grapes  

Flaxseed  

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials: 
Quebracho  wood  


Quebracho  extract 


Wool,   unmanufactured,   total' 


Carpet  wool 
Dutiable  - 


,i/_ 


Free  under  bond  for  mfg.  into 

carpets,  etc.  

Appajrel  wools  — 


Finer  than  i^Os  but  not  finer 
than  44s  


Finer  than  M*  but  not  finer 

than  56s  

Finer  than  56s  


Tin  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  grain, 
granulated,  or  scrap,  Euid  alloys, 
chief  value  tin,  n.s.p.f.  


Dutiable 
Fres 

Dutiable 


Free 

Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Dutiable 
Dutiable 
Dutiable 

Free 
Dutiable 


Dutiable 

Dutiable 
Dutiable 


Fre« 


1,000  lbs. 
do. 

1,000  pieces 


do. 

do. 

1,000  pieces 

do.  2/ 
1,000  lbs. 
1,000  tons 

1,000  bu. 
1,000  cu.  ft. 
1,000  bu. 

1,000  tons 
1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 
(clean  content) 

do. 

4o. 

do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


1,000  lbs. 


U,998 
486 

2,570 


3,825 

2,793 

116 

306 

73,017 

11 

154 
93 

22,725 

71 
81,520 


6,198 
680 

22,183 


3,267 

2,045 

300 

402 

1,039 

429 

:  183 
:  181 
:43,101 

i  1,037 
:  3,732 
: 

i 11,472 


:  5,537 


V      :  1,336 


L/ 
3,0.998 


T 

) 

)10,908 

) 

) 


4,201 

,.S.934 


:  5,934 

t 

t 

t 

t 

I 


Imports  of  commodities  shown 
Total  Imports  from  Argentina 


Principal  Imports  as  percent  of  total  value 


:96,249 
^7,581 

81.9 


1/  PrelijalmTy. 

2j   Includes  minor  items  not  shown  separately. 

^  Conditionally  free,  subject  to  provisions  of  tariff  par.  1785. 


Soin-ce:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Argentina  of  principal  commodities,   in  specified  years,   1929  to  1939 
of  U.   S.  dollars) 


[           1932 

!           1936 

[             1937 

\             1938 

!           1939 

1/ 

tQuantity 

1   Valvie 

J Quantity 

:  Value 

{Quantity 

t  Value 

: Quantity 

Value 

tOiiantityi 

Value 

«     8,255 
t         498 

680 
273 

:  39,973 
:         %1 

t 

3,981 
1       444 

41,360 
660 

4,506 
:       666 

:  33,902 
:         549 

3,741 
483 

:  34,723  : 
:         431- : 

3,650 
476 

I        631 

1,944 

:     1,501 

:   7,555 

:     1,177 

8,U8 

:         490 

2,361 

I     1,695  : 

7,060 

i     3,179 

726 

'i    4,417 

t 

.   2,185 

.     4,057 

2,491 

i     2,873 

1,003 

:     4,826  : 

1,687 

t     1,550 

466 

t     2,741 

1,348 

i     2,562 

1,564 

1,892 

798 

:      2,505   : 

1,011 

:         107 
X         113  i 
:   58,790 
I            A. 

120 
15 

515 
65 

190 

t     1,419 

53,155 

23 

184 
270 

869 

276 

600 

79,220 

29 

i       375 

>       126 

729 

1,294 

151  . 
1,733 
20,267   : 
15  • 

212 
218 

184 
557 

X          104  : 
:     1,537  : 
:   80,211  : 
:            36   : 

151 

243 

697 

1,453 

t        1?? 
t         219 
t     7,205 

49 

410 

4,630 

25,635 

326 

13,167 

11,758 

433 

U,287 

79,559 

328 

27,385 

50,392 

434 

34,109 

62  1 

295   . 
U,342 

52 

396 
18,559 

:           78  : 
:         319  : 
:   15,277  : 

53 
456 

17,542 

»           13 
:  89.940 
:                 1 

126 
1,598 

'  97,053 

296 
2,907 

U 
116,352 

209 
3,787 

29  > 
62,981  : 

485 
2,004 

:           28  : 
J  122,346  ! 

538 
4,086 

i     7,504 

1,052 

39,802 

9,547 

45,445 

17,362 

22,528  : 

6,273 

:  U,264  : 

11,954 

»     7,355 

1,002  : 

35,611 

8,U7  : 

38,242 

13,645  ! 

20,770  : 

5,395 

:  39,891  : 

10,117 

:         607 

1?1   : 

12,463 

2,674  : 

10,435 

3,3^  ! 

5,023  : 

1,417 

:     9,651  : 

2,434 

:     6,748 
:         U9 

881  : 

50   : 

23,  U3 
4.191 

5,473   : 
1.400   : 

27,807 
7.202 

10,304  i 
3.717  : 

15,747  : 
1.757  : 

3,978 
878 

:   30,240  : 
:     4.372  : 

7,683 
1.837 

t        U3  i 

42 

J 
1,066  1 

216  . 

1,468  : 

358  1 

224  t 

57 

X*         595  : 

162 

t          26  i 
t                1 
t 

8( 
(« 

8 

2,350  t 
775  1 

855  : 

329  I 

: 

2,426  : 
3,308  J 

1,251 
2,108  1 

J 

653  : 
880  : 

281 
540 

«     1,545  : 
X     2,232  X 

628 

1,047 

226 

t 
104  : 

291 

164  i 

1 

1,080   : 

438 

i         562   i 

256 

t 

12,669  : 
^15,779: 

1 
1 

56,589  « 
65,318  : 

1 

1 
J 

J 
126,356: 
136,302: 

37,764 
41,674 

51,318 
58,555 

t 

80.3  1 

J 

86.6  1 

t 

92.7  : 

90.6 

87.6 

2/  Reported  in  po\mds  prior  to 
^/  Not  available. 
^  General  imports. 


1936. 
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Iftilted  States  exports  to  Argentina. 

As  in  the  trade  with  other  Latin-American  cotmtries,  the 
United  States  sells  to  Argentina  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  and 
buys  from  that  country  largely  crude  materials.   A  great  variety 
of  machinery  and  vehicles,  amoimting  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  trade,  is  exported  to  Argentina  each  year.   The  leading 
products  in  1939  were  passenger  caxs  (9  percent  of  the  total), 
automobile  parts  (8  percent),  motor  trucks  {A  percent),  crude 
petroleum  (4^  percent) ,  Southern  pine  lumber  (3  percent) ,  and 
combines  for  harvesting  (3  percent).   In  other  recent  years, 
tractors,  agricultural  implements,  and  land  planes  were  also 
outstanding  exports  (see  table  15). 

In  considering  the  comparative  figures  for  the  years  shown 
in  the  table,  it  should  be  noted  that  total  exports  to  Argentina 
in  1929  were  the  Ifirgest  since  1920,  exceeding  by  4-0  percent  the 
average  for  192^4.-28, 

The  principal  factors  affecting  the  trend  of  particular  United 
States  exports  to  Argentina  in  recent  years  have  been  the  pros- 
perity or  depression  of  the  great  agricultural  and  pastoral 

industries  of  Argentina,  the  growth  of  industrialization,  import 

1/ 
and  exchange  control  policies,  the  technical  developnent  of  new 

products,  and  most  recently,  the  outbreeLk  of  the  European  war, 
1/ See  the  section  on  Argentine  commercial  policyl 
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Because  of  Argentina's  position  as  a  leading  world  producer 
and  exporter  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  its  purchases 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  have  been  notably  large. 
They  have,  however,  fluctuated  widely  in  value,  inasmxxch  as  they 
are  durable  producers'  goods,  the  pxirchase  of  which  is  customarily 
deferred  dtiring  periods  of  depression.   The  rate  of  ind\astrializa- 
tion  in  Argentina  has  increased  appreciably  in  the  last  decade  and 
has  had  a  market  influence  vpon   the  composition  of  United  States 
exports  to  Argentina.    The  recent  development  of  the  country's 
petroleum  resources  and  oil-refining  industry,  for  example,  has 
led  to  larger  United  States  exports  of  oil  well  drilling  apparatus 
ane  crude  petiroleum,  while  exports  of  refined  petroleum  products 
have  declined.   Moreover,  the  expansion  of  Argentina's  textile 
industry  has  contributed  to  a  drastic  contraction  of  the  market 
for  Ibiited  States  textiles  though  increased  competition  f^om  Japan 
and  the  United  Kingdom  has  also  been  an  important  factor.   An 
automobile  assembling  industry  has  been  established  in  Argentina, 
euad  exports  from  the  .Iftiited  States  of  parts  for  assembly  in  recent 
years  have  more  nearly  recovered  to  the  predepression  level  than 
have  exports  of  automobiles.   The  substantially  increased  United 
States  sales  to  Argentina  in  recent  years  of  radio  sets  and  parts, 
electric  refjrigerators,  and  motion  pictiire  film  are  due  mainly 
to  the  commercial  newness  of  these  products. 

The  effect  of  the  Evuropean  war  upon  particular  items  in 
Uhited  States  sales  to  Argentina  is  not  yet  fully  apparent.   The 
increased  sales  of  a  few  products,  including  coal  and  various 
chemiccils,  however,  appear  to  have  resulted  ft?om  the  diversion 
of  Argentine  purchases  from  belligerent  sources  to  the  United 
States. 
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Table  15.-  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to  Argentina  of 
(Values  in  thousands 


Commodity 


Unit 
of 


1929 


1932 


xiantity 

Value    t 

98 
3,552 

1,362   : 

1,549   : 

217   : 

56,091 

170,647 

1,185  : 
6,678  : 

655 

2,072   : 

101 

223   : 

33,751  . 

39,601  • 
^7,011 

1,2U   : 
2,103  : 
2,268  : 
1,-ill  : 
628  : 

710 
5,025 

U2  : 

1,012  ■: 

190 

1,461  : 

iJ       '- 
213  : 
a6  : 
1,437  : 
174  : 
680  : 

3,5U 
20,232 

:         767  : 

556   : 

1,096  : 

5/1,032  : 

75,677 
37,505 
13,610 

3,394  : 
1,602  : 
1,589  : 

:     1,994  : 

6,2U 

:     8,607  : 

287 
8,705 

i     3,884  i 

424  : 

8,431  : 

: 

Value 


Gim  rosin  

Leaf  tobacco,  unmanufactured  

Tobacco  manufactures 

Boards,  planks,  and  scantlings  -  softwood: 

Douglas  fir,  rough  

Southern  pine,  rough  

Cooperages 

Tight  shooks 


1,000  bbls.: 
1,000  lbs. 


M  bd.  ft. 
M  bd.  ft. 

1,000  sets 


Petroleum,  crude  

Iron  and  steel  plates,  sheets,  skelp, 

and  strip  2/  

Tin  plate  and  tagger's  tin — - 

Tubular  products  and  fittings  

Wire  and  manufactures - 

Tools  

Refined  copper,  in  ingots,  bars,  or 

other  forms  


:  1,000  bbls.: 


Copper  wire,  insulated  and  other 


Electric  batteries  


Electric  refrigerators  and  parts  — 

Radio  receiving  tubes  

Radio  receiving  set  components 


Construction  and  conveying  machinery 
Mining  and  qiiarrying  machinery 


Petroleum  and  gas  well  drilling  apparatus: 
Other  petroleum  well  and  refining 

machinery  

Accounting  and  calculating  machines  

Typewriters  

Printing  and  book  binding  machinery  


Implements  of  cult i fat ion: 

Plows,  horse  and  power  

Harrows  and  cultivators  


Drills  and  seeders,  horse  and  power : 

Other  cultivating  implements  and  parts,! 

including  planters 

Harvesting  machinery: 

Combines  or  reaper-threshers 

Other  harvesting  implements  and 
machinery  (mowers,  hay  rakes, 

binders,  etc.)  

Track-laying  tractors  — 
Wheel  tractors  — — ■ 


1,000  lbs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1,000  lbs. 
do. 


1,000  tubes: 


Number 
do. 


Number 
do. 
do. 


Number 


Number 
do. 


49 
1,594 


19,032 
72,201 

153 

U3 

1,911 

i/  5,211 

13,852 

10,526 


2,325 
300 


547 


381 
2,582 


1,522 

673 

12 


32  t 


269 
540 
200 

191 
1,617 

322 

153 

55 

:i/  189 

955 

293 

192 

152 
60 

326 
210 
286 
574 
U9 
3B 
575 

383 
83 

125 
773 


13 

9 

1 

205 
30 


U7 
26 

17 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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prliicip«il   commodities,   In  specified  yearo,    1929  to 
of  U.   S.   dollars) 


1939 


]             1936 

:             1937 

:           1938 

:           1939  1/ 

:Quantity 

:    Value 

lOtuintity 

:Value 

:Qu-,ntity 

:  Value 

:Qu.ntity 

:  Value 

:              49 
:           954 

:       495 
:       353 
:       390 

:              47 
:        2,2U 

:       751 
:       757 
:       468 

:            28 
:     1,607 

:       305 
:        550 
:       713 

:           35 
:          884 

i       381 
:       235 
:       573 

:     16,690 
:     68,419 

:       259 
.   2,058 

:     32,545 
88,836 

:       612 

:   3,243 

26,054 
74,780 

:       424 
:  2,472 

:  32,103 
67,113 

:       521 
:   2,294 

:           285 

.       498 

350 

i       732 

243 

:       451 

i         286 

:       U8 

:       1,284 

1,764 

1,420 

:   2,175 

1,504 

:   2,374 

2,125 

:   2,789 

:       4,023 
:     30,419 
:       7,803 
:     31,351 
: 

129 
1,384 
434 
880 
517 

18,372 

47,174 

9,578 

16,231 

:       689 

:  2,483 

616 

652 

1,071 

15,687 
9,932 
6,221 

21,848 

\       568 

:       556 

398 

757 

524 

U,939 

!  22,037 

9,734 

29,781 

:   1,513 

:   1,150 

I       592 

965 

524 

:       2,039 
:       1,436 

203 
285 

5,166 
1,893 

735 
480 

5,028 
875  : 

512 
226 

3,192 
353 

404 
98 

} 

: 

:       1,338 

: 

: 

t 

535 

533 
527 
754 
678 
323 
639 

1,725 

671 

902 

704 

1,357 

1,230 

476  1 
1,010 

1,351  ': 

296 
878 
494 
1,094 
1,034 
412 
959 

; 
877  . 

101 
842 
316 
801 
564 
U5 
1,737 

• 

: 

:       2,637 

:       8,936 

468  " 
328 
480 
265 

3,800 
16,190 

1,172 
538  : 
779  : 
591  : 

1,594  : 
10,256  : 

: 

248 
459 
489  : 
709  : 

1,466  . 
7,590 

1,446 
505 
353 
661 

:       6,304 
:       6,193 
:       1,431 

193  : 
228  : 
198  : 

8,937  : 

13,632  : 

4,445  : 

U8   : 
635   : 
671  : 

10,352  'i 
7,646  : 
4,705  : 

! 

787  : 
400  : 
861  : 

3,684  I 
3,537  : 
1,109  : 

260 
184 
U9 

: 

707  : 

: 

1,219  : 

: 

878  s 

: 

4U 

i           315 

423  i 

864  ! 

1,105  : 

2,564  : 

3,205   : 

1,808  : 

2,091 

: 

:           140 

:           567 

827  ': 

355 

668 

433  " 
3,248  • 

1,394   I 
1,033  : 
3,058  : 

906   : 
3,U1  : 

1,281 
1,690  : 
3,185  : 

288   : 
502  : 

1,006 
639 
367 
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Table  15.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to  Argentina 
(Values  in  thousands 


Commodity 


Parts  and  accessories  for 

tractors  6/  

Windmills  and  parts  

Other  agricultural  machinery, 
implements  and  parts  (including 
bee-keeping,  dairy,  and  poultry 
equipment,  sprayers,  seed  sep- 
arators, feed  cutters,  grinders 
and  crushers,  hay  presses, 
etc.)  


Motor  trucks,  busses,  and 
chassis  


Passenger  automobiles  and 

chassis 


Automobile  parts  for  assembly  — 
Automobile  parts  for  replacement 
Automobile  engines  for  assembly 
and  replacement 


Other  automobile  service  ap- 
pliances and  accessories  

Aircraft  and  parts: 

Land  planes  (powered)  

Seaplanes  and  amphibians  

Engines 


Aircraft  parts,  instruments 
and  accessories  (except 
tires)  


Sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda) 
Motion  picture  films  


Unit  of   .      1929 
quantity  j  Quantity  ;  V^l^ 


Number 
Do. 

Niimber 


Number 
Do. 
Do. 


H  lbs. 

M  lin.  ft. 


19,915 
39,158 

87 


25 

U 


12,663 
19,^88 


1,552 
1,325 


2,5^^0 

13,6i;8 

25,839 

7,591 
5,857 

23 

1,165 

376 
ii3 

89 

A90 


1932 


Quantity  x   Value 


1,221 
2,207 

17 


16,80-t 
10,687 


82 
A8 


137 

Ul 

1,016 
693 
983 

U 

116 

67 
12 

192 

279 
220 


Exports  of  commodities  shown 
Total  exports  to  Argentina 


Principal  exports  as  percent  of  total  — 


120,996 

209,875 

57.7 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  stainless  steel  and  alloy  steel  other  than  stainless. 

2/  Inclvides  temeplate. 

y  Not  separately  classified. 

f/  Printing  machinery  only. 

6/  Includes  engines. 


13, a8 

30,988 

43.3 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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of  principal  conmodltiee,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939  -  continued 


1936                  1                  1937                1                1938                  J              1939  1/ 

Quantity     x  Value      x   Quantity  x       Value     x   Quantity  x     Valxie        x     Quantity     s     Value 

X         292  I                     X           701     X                      X             840  X                         x           - 
X         356  X                    X           491     X                     x            350  x                        i          426 

1        !          !          1          1          !           -1 

X         U8  X                    X           709     t                     :            809  J                        x          432 

5,324     1     2,379  :     11,824     :       5,952     x       7,792     x         3,856  x         5,567       x       2,796 

11,065     1     5,689  X     20,699     t     10,399     «     18,747     i       10,123  i       11,683       :       6,249 
X     2,494  t                    I       4,456     x                     x         6,499  t                        i       2,760 
X     2,007  X                     X       3,082     x                      x         2,639  :                         :       2,792 

7,203     1         609  :     16,015     t       1,337     x     17,195     t         1,422  i        4,8U       i          418 

X         344  t                    X          512     X                    X             368  X                        t          308 

63     :     1,494  I            70     x       2,401     x            93     i        4,648  x              16       x          600 
1     X           11  I            12     X           819     J         -          t           -         X           -            X 
85     I         329  t          104     1           527     t            25     x            171  x              31       :           332 

X         436  X                    X           633     »                    «        1,369  t                        t       1,254 

19,278     I         384  x     24,076     x           429     :     24,924     «        '     549  i       34,210       x           762 
24,890     X         387  x     26,663     »          470     x     22,105     J            343  :       23,259       »          336 

36,437  :                          67,375     :                            64,175  :                             U,563 

56,679  t                         93,831     i                            86,500  x                             70,743 

64.3     :                             71.8       x                               74.2     x                                 63.0 

X                                                        X                                                  _  _L _ 
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Balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 

Except  in  a  few  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  had  a  Idrge, 
though  widely  fluctixating,  export  trade  beLLance  with  Argentina  -  that 
is,  the  value  of  United  States  merchandise  exports  to  Argentina  has 
exceeded  the  value  of  imports  from  Argentina.   This  export  trade 

balance  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  substantial  import  trade  balance 

1/ 

that  the  United  States  customarily  has  with  Latin  America  as  a  whole. 

As  shown  in  table  l6,  the  United  States  e:q)ort  trade  balance  with 
Argentina  declined  rather  steadily  between  1929  and  1934-  and  finally 
in  the  period  1935-37  became  an  import  trade  balance,  the  first  in 
many  years.   'ilie  import  balance  was  especially  large  in  1937  when  the 
drought  in  the  United  States,  combined  with  greater  industrial  activity, 
led  to  large  increases  in  the  purchase  of  Argentine  com,  flaxseed, 
wool,  and  hides.   Recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  drought  of  1936 
and  decreased  industrial  activity  in  the  United  States,  however,  re- 
sulttsd  in  smaller  imports  and  caused  an  export  trade  balance  in  193S 
and  in  1939. 

Interest  receipts  from  Argentina  have  been  large  in  every  year 
shown.   They  represent  chiefly  the  payments  on  United  States  holdings 
of  Argentine  dollar  bonds,  which  at  the  end  of  1938  had  a  par  value 

estimated  at  194-  million  dollars,  the  third  largest  United  States  hold- 

2J 

ing  of  dollar  bonds  of  Latin-American  countries.    Aggregate  interest 

receipts  from  Argentine  dollar  bonds  are  exceeded  only  by  those  from 

y  See  table  21,  p.  101,  in  Part  I  of  this  report. 

2/  U.  £.  Department  of  Commerce,  Tlie  Balance  of  International  Payments 
of  the  United  States  in  1938,  Economic  Series  No.  5,  1939,  appendix  D, 
p.  90.   Repatriations  of  Argentine  dollar  bonds  have  been  large. 
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the  bonds  of  Canada  and  Japan.   Argentina  is  one  of  the  few  Latin- 
American  countries  whose  dollar  bonds  are  not  in  default,  interest 
having  been  paid  in  full  on  all  the  issues  of  the  Argentine  Republic* 
A  new  loan  of  25  million  dollars  was  floated  in  the  New  York  market  in 
October  1938. 

Bond  redemption  and  sinking  fund  receipts  have  also  been  largej 
they  were  particularly  great  in  1937  when  the  Argentine  Government 
c€irried  out  an  extensive  redemption  and  refunding  program  during  which 
bonds  valued  at  more  than  225  million  dollars  sold  in  the  United  States 
were  retired.    The  effects  of  the  program  are  partly  reflected  in  the 
reduction  of  interest  receipts  from  Argentina  in  1938. 

To  meet  the  heavy  claims  arising  from  the  merchandise  balance, 
and  from  the  service,  interest,  and  sinking  fund  accoxmts,  Argentina 
has  frequently  shipped  large  sums  of  gold  to  the  United  States,  as  in 
the  years  1929-32  and  1938,  when  the  United  States  export  trade  balanoee 
with  Argentina  were  esi)ecially  large.   Since  Argentina  is  not  an  im- 
portant producer  of  gold,  these  shipments  liave  a  different  signifi- 
cance from  that  of  shipments  from  gold  producing  countiries  in  Latin 
America.   The  progressively  restrictive  trade  and  exchange  controls 
which  have  been  resorted  to  by  Argentina  since  October  1931  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  prevent  the  loss  of  monetary  gold  stocks  and  to 
conserve  foreign  exchange. 

Despite  the  substantial  movement  of  gold,  the  net  credit  balance 
with  Argentina  (the  last  item  shoum  in  table  16)  has  been  large 

■  ■  "I  ■■■■■■  '   1  '  '  •  ■ .  ■  .  -  I ■  ■  I  .  ■  .  ■  — 

JL/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Balance  of  International  Pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  in  1937,  p.  84-,  1938. 
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thro\:ighout  the  last  10  years.   The  size  and  the  significance  of 
this  net  baleince,  however,  must  be  interpreted  with  caution.   It 
should  be  noted  that  several  service  items  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments statement  are  merely  estimates,  and  that  the  merchandise  trade 

1/ 
statistics  include  merchandise  for  reexport  (in  imports  and  exports), 

which,  if  it  were  possible,  should  be  exclixded  fronr'a  bilateral 

balance  of  payments.    Rorthermore,  statistiCB  for  certain  important 

capital  items  are  not  available,  namely,  new  capital  investments, 

the  movement  of  banking  funds,  the  movement  of  capital  in  security 

transactions,  and,  possibly  the  most  important,  the  return  on  direct 

investments.   These  items  may  partly  offset  one  another,  but  the 

return  on  direct  investments  appears  to  be  especially  important. 

United  States  direct  investments  in  Argentina  are  substantial; 

in  1936  they  were  the  fotirth  largest  in  Latin  America  and  were 

2/ 

valued  at  34-3  million  dollars. 

The  balance  of  financial  transactions  between  the  United  States 
and  Argentina  involves,  apart  from  the  problems  of  statisticeil 
errors  and  omissions,  triangular  transactions  with  third  coim tries 
which  are  not  involved  when  the  balance  of  payments  refers  to  the 
transactions  of  one  country  with  the  rest  of  the  world.   Thus,  the 
large  debit  balance  customarily  owing  to  the  United  States  by 

y For  balance  of  payments  purposes  the  valuation  of  certain 
United  States  imports  ft*om  Latin  America  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory.  Some  products  are  the  output  of  corporations  owned  by 
United  States  citizens  and  are  imported  at  arbitrary  invoice  values. 
Therefore,  the  amount  of  dollar  exchange  actually  arising  from  such 
shipments  to  the  United  States  may  be  greater  or  less  than  their 
valvie  as  reported  in  the  official  trade  statistics. 

2/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries,  1936,  Economic  Series  No.  1,  1938,  table  4-,  p.  12. 
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Argentina  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  condition  of  diseqiiilibrium 
but  merely  represents  a  net  balance  that  may  be  offset  by  foreign 

exchange  obtained  throtigh  Argentina's  commercial  and  financial 

1/ 
transactions  with  other  covmtries.   Argentina,  however,  may  have 

considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  free  foreign  exchange  with 

which  to  purchase  dollars  for  remittance  to  the  United  States, 

because  of  the  war-time  control  of  trade  and  foreign  exchange 

exercised  by  the  belligerents. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  19A0  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

United  States  made  available  to  the  Central  Bank  of  Argentina 

$20,000,000  of  credits  to  finance  purchases  from  the  United  States 

of  industrial  and  construction  materials,  and  transportation 

equipment. 


1/  For  Argentina's  trade  balance  with  other  countries,  see  tables 
8  and  9. 
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APPENDIX 


MPORTS  INTO  ARGENTINA,  EXPRESSED  IN 
■TARIFF"  VALUES. 
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Table  17.  -  Argsntinas  laporta,  by  groups  and  principal  subgroi^is.  In  tj^aclfied  yeare,  1929  to  193o 

2/ 
("Tariff"  valuae  In  thouaands  of  paper  peeoe)  


Ckunmodity  group  or  subgroup  ^ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Grand  total 


Textiles  and  manufactures 
Cotton,  except  thread 


Jute,  agave  (pita),  hemp,  and  other  fibers 

Silk  and  rayon,  except  thread  

Wool,  except  yam 


Combustibles  and  lubricants 

Coobuetlbles  

Machinery 


Vehicles  (excluding  those  of  wood) 
Machinery  and  motors  in  general 


Agricultural  machinery  and  instruBente 
Iron  and  manufactures  


Iron  and  steel  in  miscellaneous  forms 

Iron  and  steex  manufactures         . 

Foodstuffs  


Vegetables 


Chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
drugs,  oils,  and  paints 


Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  for  industrial 
and  medicinal  purposes 


Paper,  cardboard,  and  paper  manufactures 
Papers  and  cardboards 


Metals,  except  iron  and  steel  manufactures 


Copper,  bronze,  or  yellow  metals  and  varloua 
other  metals  


Wood  and  manufactures  ' 

Rood,  except  manufacturee  

Stones,  earths,  glass,  and  ceranlce 

Rubber  and  manufactures  

Tobacco  and  manufactures  

Beverages 


Miscellaneous  products 
Electrical  material  - 


;2.0O3.43A 


8^.770 


3L.J.68.211. 


1.51^-121 


i^^a^Ai^ 


364.084 


161,345 
98,589 
37, 6U 
59,118 


232.568 


315,602 
326.862 


100,780 
64,241 
40,245 
24,232 


-2Z2J22. 


168,241 
97,191 
61,430 

234.066 


136,539 
3A.266 


100,100 
69,620 
67,334 
31,928 

W.?30 


322.228 


177,845 

56,220 

153.716 


17,161 

U,996 

2,109 


176,034 
103.938 


118,522 

80,946 

80,376 

37,554 

-222*122. 


131, 2U 


49,700 
17,948 
95.677 


47,840 

a,224 

14,874 
126.75.^ 


212,643 
173.  t'K 


88,880 
6^.2^ 


96,459 
30,295 
95.301 


83,988 

54,456 

35,168 

181 .7U 


88,203 
81.Q4g 


Ul,36l 
40,353 
».906 


106,041 
97.806 


48,475 
70.002 


6l,3U 
75.509 


35,OU 
51.536 


47,130 
331.4A? 


48,589 
6^-329 


60,719 
58.35^ 


59,287 
79.571 


75,048 
71.8A8  I 


54,359 
58.643 


52,480 
76.068 


25,209 
3^.78^ 


68.24?  I 


31,282 
29.83^ 


45,887 
^•260 


24.457 


32.Q25 


42,473 
.J4*06S. 


54,299 
59.872  1 


».039 


MJJl. 


29.191 


57,434 
-^.160 


105.575 


A.237 


10-786 


^^•579 


24,770 


JJUM 


3.096 


12.729 


17,202 


6A.074 


A.393 


23,353 


86. 56^ 


30,373 


1/  "Real"  values  are  not  available  except  by  groups  and  subgroups 


287.926 


U3,217 
80,302 
47,919 
U,875 

229. 0A7 


222,547 
226.747 


123,027 
51,550 
52,170 

129.550 


93,937 
35,613 
Mm2AL 


86,923 
89.562 


50,652 
^.720 


59,665 
6^.965 


46,529 
52.1^2 


50,003 


Jiu 


U.639 


A.57P 


80.719 


25,677 


.  _   .        _   .     Iifports  by  conmodltles  are  shown  only  in 
"tariff"  values.   (See  p.  13). 

2/  One  paper  peso  equals  44  percent  of  one  gold  peso  (one  gold  peso  equals  2.272727  paper  pesoe). 

2/  Classifications  employed  in  this  table  are  those  given  in  the  Argentina  iaport  statistics  for  1938, 
Groups  are  ranked  according  to  value  in  1938. 

i^  About  one-half  minerals  in  1937. 


Source!  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Coamiasion  from  Anuario  del  CoBeroio  Exterior  de  la  Hepublloa  Argentina. 
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